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FOREWORD 

By J. B. PRffiSTLEY 

Is this a good book about England and English life?; I 
am sorty to say that it is. I am sotty, becausei;^I;was hoping 
that it would not be up to much. To be^h with, th^ 
author is not English: he is a Scot. Certainly he has spent, 
most of his life in England, but if he had been doing h* 
duty, he would not have been roaming about, acquirnsg 
all this information, but would have been sitting inside a 
theatre somewhere, like the dutiful dramatic critic he 
ought to have been. He dedicates the book, you will 
notice, to another dramatic critic and his wife, Ulster 
aUens the pair of them. Then again, I looked eagerly 
through these chapters for a few graceful references to* 
myself, for I too have written a book about England and 
English life. Not a word. But I think I have not managed 
badly, for the more copies of this work that are sold, the 
more people will glance at this Foreword and wSjl be 
reminded that I too have written a book about England^* 
This is a good book because it contains a great de^ 
of accurate information and a great deal of sensible 
comment on that information. Mr. Brown has one of 
the liveliest and best-informed minds now to be met in 
print, and here you see it at work on a rich subject. 
The danger here is that it is so easy to begin writing cant 
and nonsense. You will not find any in these chapters. 
The author takes nothing on trust. You always * catch' 
him thinking for himself. Because he can enjoy what i&^ 
beautiful and mellow with age, and can resent whaf’ 
happens to be at once new and hideous, he does ’ not 
fall into the usual trap and teU us that life here now is 
not as good as it used to be. He knows very welhthat 
for ordinary folk, who do not happen to be clinging "to 
existence in one of the depressed areas, life is -much 
better than it used to be. He brings a cheerful comihbii 
sense to bear on such questions. Perhaps because he I's 
a dramatic critic, among other things, and has been 
compelled to watch so many dreary pretentious plays 
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^•attacking suburban and lower middle-class life,- lie goes 
3^;^^ far in hia'lreaction add is a little too optimistic, 
^^tl 'fQt one feji^less easy in mind about' this new .stan- 
. Sist^rbia j^aa'.he does. There is something 
iQj^id and J^iye '^btit its life that worries me. I do 
see ^n- 'y d^women of character emerging in any 
*?',4'gic^e'^i5Smbe^ from this Americanised urban life. 
^^^^Jeing'more English than he is, I can tell him that 
Ijdunk he flatters us a little when he dwells upon our 
^litical good-humour and tolerance, contrasting them 
^'th .tii^ dark passions elsewhere. It is true that the 
English are kindly folk. But a good deal of what is 
praised as tolerance is merely indifference, based on a 
dwindling interest in politics and also on a false feeling 
of seturityl It is not so much that these people are 
monuments of patience and kindliness as that they do 
not really care about what is happening in public affairs. 
The same people make plenty of angry noises at football 
matdtes. And they can easily be stampeded — as more than 
bite General Election has shown us — by artful catchpenny 
dpM and nonsensical headlines in the popular Press, 
‘'•’^hese are, however, comparatively small differences of 
'opinion. For once that I disagreed, I found myself agree- 
ing twenty or thirty times, delightedly agreeing too. Here, 
within as small a compass as the subject could possibly 
allow, you have a lively panorama of contemporary 
England and English life, with a sensible and witty guide 
at your elbow. (This last phrase is tactless perhaps, for 
^i^aost of us detest having guides, no matter how sensible 
*i&d witty, at our elbows. You have this guide, however, 
under control.) It is a book I would gladly hand over to 
any inquiring foreigner, though it is not so much the 
fore%ner who needs it as those myriads of our own 
folk who should become better acquainted with their own 
CQjjntry and the life that is lived in it. And the photo- 
g:^hs, plentiful and well done, are worthy of the text. 
"What Mr. Brown does not teU you, they wfll tell you. 
Between the two, you ought to have a grand time. 

J. B. Prxestlet 
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THE HEART OF ENGLAND 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

In any short book on a large subject the sins of c rr 

are inevitably serious. In this case the task of selecting 
and omitting has been eased for me by the existence of 
volumes in the same series which cover certain areas of 
ground more fully and far better than I could hope to do. 
Readers will have very little from me about cathedrail, 
church, and village architecture, about the beauty and 
history of the famous English inns and taverns, and 
about the capital itself. For these the pubUshers have 
wisely provided already. This book is a mqre random, 
vagabond affair, about life as it is lived in England, the 
social heritage and its new executors. - ■ 

I have concerned myself a good deal with the leisure 
of the Enghsh, rather more, indeed, than with their 
labour. To generalise about nations summarise epochs 
is always dangerous, but this, I think, may be said about 
contemporary England. The new age of the machine has 
assimilated our work and varied our recreation. Wline 
there are more and more people doing the same kind of 
job in the same kind of way, there are more and more who 
are existing more amply and freely when the job is done. 
Working hours have decreased ; it is almost certain that 
working hours will decrease stiU further. We are con- 
fronted with a simultaneous growth of leisure and 
locomotion. The significant feature of Enghsh life 
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day is its mobility. It is ttue that we Tush ourselves to 
death upon the roads whose control has, become a major 
concern of Government. But we do also carry ourselves 
!T>n these same roads to better housing, better health, 
new and diverse pleasure,- and wider knowledge and 
rcnjoyment of our country, 

'■ ...ftTheie has been much for the pessimist to set upon his 
'sid'.: of the account. Town and regional planning have 
been loudly discussed, but, during the discussion, many 
a wwly ‘developed’ "area has been turned into confusion’s 
'masterpiece; mean ‘ribbon’ building and an anarchy 
of' per% viiladom ha^e too often arrived before control 
‘ could be arranged and enforced. The vigilant Societies, 

' .seeking to preserve the tranquil, the historical, and the 
beautiful, have been outrun by the speculator in sites and 
houses. But, however gloomily you may stress the 
‘uglification’ of England, it seems to me indisputable 
that a great many English people are leading a better 
* life than they would have done thirty years ago. We can 
admit the bitter regional depressions, the scandal of 
still-existing slums, and the continuing menace and 
oppression of life without work, of life, even, without 
much hope of work. But for nine-tenths of the population 
there is an ampler way of living. It is nothing to boast 
about. Standards of well-being bear as yet no proportion 
10' the plent}- which a machine-age can offer. But if we 
read, the years not in the light of centuries only but of 
. decades, we can find at least some opportunity for 
confidence. The expectation of Ufe continually increases 
and so, at least in some respects, does the expectation 
-of a good life. This is not an excuse for social compla- 
.';‘d6^e; it is only m attempt to interpret with fairness 
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INTRODUCTORY 


the recotds of sociological fact, -which ate not altogether 
gloomy. 

Modern invention has been a great leveller. A machine 
may operate far more quickly than a political or economic 
measure to abolish privilege and wipe out the distinctions 
of class and finance. It is surely good that poor people 
can get far more recreation than they used to do and 
better value, not perhaps in actual goods, but in the con- 
ditions of using those goods. The ‘slavey’ class has almost 
vanished and been replaced by a smart and self-respeCting 
young woman who goes to the same cinemas and takes 
her cup of tea amid the same marble as any other member 
of the community. Somebody should write a treatise on 
the Equalitarian Results of Artificili Silk. The factory- 
girl is no longer stamped as such:-' She is a womanr 
worker, like the girl who goes to an office. And when 
she is not working she has tVc' ::eans to enjoy herself, 
Superior people wiU observe th^‘ ‘having a good time’" 
may only involve some silly and trivial vanities and 
excitements. But the present argument is not concerned 
with the ethical and aesthetic values of superior people ; 
it is concerned with the elementary , facts of conunon 
wants in life and the achievement of those ends. 

The Cinema has been another leveUing force. In the 
old Victorian theatres the cheap seats -valte bare boart^J 
or little better ; they were approached by stone passages 
or stone stairs which created the atmosphere of a work- 
house or a prison. The poor playgoer was segregated 
and made to feel poor; he had no access to the foyers. 
The audience was split up by class staiifiards. When the- 
Qnema began to capture the nation’s pocket-money, it 
offered equalitarian pleasures. The purest could '• 
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ft ooTJcrtcbie seat and approach it over carpets without 
pauper-status. They were not labelled as a sixpenny 
' rabble and driven down stone passages ; they shared the 
■glories of the glittering vestibule and were part-pro- 
prietors of the gold-fish in the one fountain, of the ice 
•cream at the other. The old eating-houses of the poor 
proclaimed the poverty of their patrons ; the new have 
more sumptuous decoration and more musical equip- 
ihent than the restaurants of the rich. The domestic 
servant on her day out is not hustled away or driven 
to the mean streets 'because she only wants to spend 
sixpence on her tea. Nobody will claim that the national- 
isation of marble halls and padded ‘fauteuils’ is vitally 
important: but it is"' significant. And broadcasting, with 
its level charge and same service for aU, has been another 
great equalising fofce as well as an immense blessing 
•to lonely people and &ose who cannot get about. 

Chap transport, again, has been a great liberator. 
Votes are one implement of enfranchisement ; the motor- 
bicyde is another and the freedom which it confers may 
be more rapidly realised, hliddle-class people, rather apt 
to regard the beaujy and solitude of the cormtryside as 
their personal property, resent the crowds at ‘beauty- 
spots’ and the motor-coach upon the moors. I have 
fcequendj' curSed the motor-cyclist who drives over 
.country tracks and pelts across heaths and commons, 
leaving noise and smell in the midst of peace and soH- 
tude. But I reahse that this young man and the girl upon 
the pillion are free in a way that their parents were not, 
free to be ‘over the hills and far away’ within an hour of 
leaving work in the town. Against the admitted evils of 
.cai*S3^e, the rec^ess urban expansion and the abuse of 
the* -countryside by its new invaders, we must set the 
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advantages of an upward levelling in social standai'ds 
and of the health and happiness which universal loco- 
motion can offer. We hear much about the destruction 
of old beauty ; let us remember that this is the first epoch 
in which preserving beauty was ever a matter of public 
policy. Our vandalism is at least challenged, if it is not 
always checked. Previous centuries had small conception 
of a heritage; they hacked and hewedr as they please<^ 
shattering an Avebury, once the greatest megalithiic 
temple in Europe, that some peasants might have free 
building stone, or permitting Shakespeare’s New Place 
to vanish at a parson’s whim. 

So I make no apology for a certain note of optiroism 
in this book. There are numbers oTpeople who can tell 
us, often justly, what is wrong ; amid their expostulation 
we may be deaf to certain elements of better news. 
That the death-rate of England ' has been very nearly 
halved in the last forty years, falling from 20*5 per 1,000 
of population to ii'4, seems to me no inconsiderable 
fact. We live longer and in many ways more decently. 
There was a great deal of merriihent in early Victorian 
England, at least according to Dickens^. But it was largely 
based on heavy feeding and drinkingl The poor man’s 
oysters might mitigate his poverty, but what a universe 
of squalor and cruelty Dickens reveals ! The torture and' 
oppression of children, the savagery of punishments, the 
filth of the insanitary xinlit streets create in me, at any 
rate, no nostalgic impulse. The heart of England was 
hard to touch in those days; it was jnore a gigantic 
callosity than an organ of the sentiments. We have far 
more scruple nowadays ; a backward glance is flattering 
to the present survey; and so, not s^y, let us n^e 
forward to the street and the field. 
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SEAPORT AND SEASIDE 

An island-nation wears its heart upon its sleeve. Geo- 
graphically, the heart of England may be in the Alidlands, 
industrially in the North, financially in London. But 
our history, like our commerce, has come and gone by 
ihe sea; through harbours of nature the Mediterranean 
inen came with their long-boats to mine their flints and 
■metals and leave themegalithic spoor of the first English 
civilisation; then the Celtic wave broke westward and 
the ‘following Roman first stormed the Kentish shores, 
then held the Saxon. Through harbours builded into 
ports the subsequent cultures came seeping in and the 
English adventurers sailed out, later than the Spaniard, 
but nnver too late tojiand upon the Fortunate Isles of 
early dreamers and make, these Hesperides a commercial 
^ jk. O 111 j a plunderer’s paradise. Ships flowed out 
and Wealth flowed back. From Europe came the priest, 
the ’Craftsman, and the scholar as ■well as the warlord and 
his train. If the heart be the life-giver, "we must begin at 
,.;&e seaside. 

Rightly the capital of England is its greatest port; 
less righdy it is three-parts unconscious of the fact. The 
London worker, even if he travels daily from an eastern 
or south-eastern suburb, tumbles into the centre of 
things without much sense of maritime relations ; con- 
sidering its enqpmity and its vital importance London 
Harbour is a strangely secret place. The Port of London 
.Authority rules the Thames from Teddington to the 
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Nore, but the Thames to the average Londoner is hot ' 
sea but river and, on the whole, a nuisance. It gets in' 
his way; it might still be a highway, as it was of old;; 
but now it is more of an obstruction ; sometirii^ it floodsv 
endangers, even drowns him. Unless he slides unc'er.jt 
by a tube-tunnel, it is a thing to be crossed by a bridge,, 
which means a tight neck for traffic and so delay. 

In New York the mightiest liner may berth ‘in' the'' 
midst of the city; the syren adds to the mad, music of the^' 
town. But London’s Port is elusive ; you' niay stand on 
London Bridge and see a Soviet vessel lading hard by; 
you may reflect that there are twenty miles of this on 
either bank, stretching away east to Gravesend (2). .But; 
people do not stand, as a rule, upon London Bridge; 
they bustle across to work or leisure and the twenty : 
miles to Gravesend are rarely a matter for reflection. 
Besides, unless you reaUy have an eye for ships and can 
pass for a dock-side specialist, it is apt to be disappoint- 
ing. Docks often are. 

The Londoner, if he is not by nature or employment 
a water-side man, must make a purposed and possibly 
exhausting journey to London Harbour if he is to see it 
at all with any thoroughness of comprehension. And how 
often does anybody set out to see his own to:ym? Besid.es,^ 
if he does make the expedition, it is not easy for jt^' : 
unskilled wayfarer; he finds himself wandering up dingy 
lanes that are indistinguishable from inland slums, meets 
forbidding gates, is turned back, and tries again, untfl. the 
rain comes on and he goes home. He ought, of course, 
to make inquiries first, to read his Tomlinson, to per- 
severe; but he probably does not. In t]^ summer he 
may take passage on a public vessel to Greenwich,., . 
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a vie'S’ of balconied inns, such as the Prospect of Whitby, 
perched like happy nests of leisure, and past glum- 
iooking steps that have been the gateways of historic 
adventure; it is a good outing for a sunlit afternoon; 
but noble Greenwich, after all, is only the beginning of 
the business. London, like England, wears its heart upon 
the sleeve; it is the sleeve of a very long arm and that 
sleeve, often disconcertingly shabby, is apt to be turned 
up. THs heart is not so easy to discover. Still, he who 
^ has read his Tomlinson will be fired in the mind, and 
try again. I wish him better luck and a real victory over 
the London littoral of slums and tramlines (107). 

The life of London Harbour has endured and increased ; 
though it cannot take the largest vessels, its site is in- 
vincible. But other English harbours have had their ups 
and downs and ever will ; the English coast has played 
its tricks; there was a time when the ships sailed up 
to Lewes; Rye stands, a sweet Acropolis, dear to the 
tourist and the golfer, but now bereft of ships (7); as 
the Channel fell back new towns, Seafords and Seatons, 
arose, and the old harbours found themselves stark 
and starving, ^^and villages on banks of inconsiderable 
rivers. The East coast is studded with derelict or dimin- 
ished havens which now must cater rather for the amateur 
with his ya^ht than for the merchantman with his wares. 
Fortunately those ■which have ceased to receive cargo 
can often find holiday lodgers instead. Small fishing 
also yields to large, sail to steam, with curious and tragic 
depopulation as the result. The sea is a capricious foster- 
mother. Yoij_^ can always do something with most sorts 
of land. Buti if the water departs or the trading shifts, 
is only sand to be ploughed. Policy, too, may play 
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the deuce with a port. X-7hat will become of Chatham and 
Portsmouth and Devonnort if disarmament becomes a 

A 

drastic realit}’'? But invention may add to the credit 
balances. The ‘motor-coaster/ cartying a large bulk on 
a shallow draught, has recently helped the smaller and 
older harbours. In 1923 only 101 ships arrived in Ae 
ancient port of Norwich : in 1934 there were 628. 

If you travel to New York on the pleasant, solid, 
authentic ship, A.qidtania, you will notice that the boats 
on the boat-deck carry the Liverpool address. But you 
did not start from Liverpool and you - will not go back 
there. The big ships have moved to Southampton, be- 
cause for the Americans who want' to- go to Paris 
Cherbourg is a handy port of call on the Southampton 
route. Liverpool received its first charter from King John 
and soared into power and prosperity when trade with 
the Indies became one of England’s great activities ; 
it is a tough-hearted place with an ever-growing popula- 
tion (9) and stiU has plenty to do ; .but it could do with 
more and that loss of the luxury Atlantic business was 
a heavy blow. Southampton is now, in terms of entering 
and departing tonnage, the third English port. There 
had to be a big migration of shipping folk, stewards and 
sailors and marine workers of all kinds, to find new homes 
in the rising, go-ahead Southampton. Yet the old lojral- 
ties persist. When I was on the Aquitmia I observed that 
one of the most popular pieces of news (with the excel- 
lent people who did the work) was the Saturday wireless 
which carried football results. WThat had Liverpool 
done? A fig for Southampton! A man might have his 
base there, but his heart would be elsewhere. StiU that 
wiU alter in time and Southampton certainly gives one. 

c 
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a gayer irapression than Liverpool. It is a confident, 
head-in-the-air place now. And well it may be, spreading 
itself with great new docks, and eating its way inland 
to house the new myriads (8). The figures of population 
are informative. Between 1901 and 1911 the population 
of Southampton did not grow much beyond the normal 
standard of national increase; 104,911 became 119,012. 
Then came the war and the acquisition of the big liners. 
In 1921 the inhabitants had risen to 162,220, in 1931 to 
176,025. By the time of the 1941 census Southampton’s 
population will probably be approaching 200,000. 
Such are the ups and downs of harbour life. 

Again, the vicissitudes of seaport life may depend upon 
the accident of-^feh-tribe’s movements or on the vagaries 
of the human appetite which desires or ceases to desire 
that form of food. East Anglian chronicles are written, 
so to speak, in herring-bone. Herrings were once currency 
on those shores; rents were paid in them and inter- 
national affrays followed the Dutchmen’s pursuit of the 
shoals into English waters. ‘The fishery,’ wrote Nashe 
of herrings iii 1 567, ‘is a great nursery for seamen and 
brings more ships to Yarmouth than assembled at Troy 
to fetch back Paris.’ That town had forty brewers in 
employ for thirsty fishers. But now the herring-trade, 
though great, does not suffice its workers. Appeals are 
made to Parliament and public for remedy ; the first must 
act, the second must eat, that Yarmouth and many similar 
harbours, closely dependent on the herring, maybe saved. 
Ups and downs. 

The Port of London thrives on its generality of trade. 
A slump may scratch it severely, but the wound will not 
ae deep enough to kill. It is a harder life for the ports 
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more closely dependent on specific freights; aftcn the 
war the coal-trade of Northumbria lost millions of tons 
which had previously and regularly gone out to Germany, 
Russia and France. But what the north-eastern harbours 
lost in this way was to some extent recovered by develop- 
ing, to the serious disadvantage of the railways, the coastal 
trade with the southern harbours of our own country. 
The old phrase sea-coal became apposite once more. 
The export of coal from Blyth, for example, was over 
five million tons in 1935 and over six million in 1954. 
The coastwise trade took nearly four millions, three- 
quarters of a million more than in the previous year. 
About eighty per cent of this went to the. Thames and 
the Medway; much of the rest to the east of Scotland. 
Some of the Thames coal is transhipp^^^d taken right 
up the river to Kingston. Coal is still the black heart of 
England’s industrial power, and here, too, we see: the 
heart worn upon the maritime sleeve. ^ ' 

Still, as single-minded men risk grater disillusion, 
should their one faith or interest fail them,^so the special- 
ised harbour goes in danger of unmerited distress should 
its staple suffer the buffets of economic fortune. Suppose 
the Channel Tunnel had become a reality and trains 
ran through it to the Continent. What would have been 
the repercussions on Folkestone and Dover? It is note- 
worthy (and surprising) that the tonnage entering and 
leaving Dover is greater than that entering and leaving 
Bristol, an historic harbour and natural gateway for the 
Western trade. Sociological prophets may indulge their 
fancy by speculating on the possible influence of aviation 
on English harbours in fifty years’ time. It^can hardly 
affect heavy cargoes ; but already its intervention as ■ 'a' 
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I * ^ .a. mails and passengers must be vexatious to the 
shipping companies. 

But Folkestone and Dovet are not harbours only ; they 
are seaside towns, possessing the peculiar quality and 
attractions of that kind. This brings us to quite another 
aspect of the maritime sleeve. The English way of living 
"has found typical expression in its development of the 
..^^on-Seas,’ places where ships go by rather than places 
’where ships come in. The seaside town, regarded as a 
dwelling-place and not as a harbour or a fort, was largely 
‘an eighteenth-century invention, and in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries it has proved increasingly popular, 
llie first id^a was to go to the sea for health, the second 
to go for fiiii; now many people, with no special ties, 
go there for formal residence; the cost of living and 
especially of flaying is so much cheaper than m London 
and ks submit' and the climate is more sunny as a rule. 
The huge ret&hd class, filtering back from all manner of 
•work aii over the Empire, many of its members pen- 
sioned while stiU in middle age and with good expecta- 
tions of a long and easy but not an affluent life, have 
colonised the south coast thickly. To describe the 
English shore, from Dover to Penzance, as a suburb 
or Lndia would be a jest cont aining some pith of 
actuality. 

The English seaside town is a fascinating place for all 
possessed of an historical sense and social curiosity. It 
is like a canvas that has been painted over by many 
hands. It may, as in the case of Scarborough, begin with 
a Roman pavement, then turn to a medieval missal, then 
be formalised by the Foppingtons and the graceful 
hedonists of the eighteenth century, then suffer clumsy 
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expansion by Victorian builders of the-' villa arsd. .tte 
lodging-house, and finally be restored to some 'dignity 
by the more workmanlike contribution of the arcl'itecrs 
of to-day. It has been a harbour and become ’a resor^” 
Marine Parade replacing shabby waterfront, the Pleasure 
Pier the humble jetty. It may have been crated £e' 0£Q 
Georgian elegance, like Brighton (14), or it may,'.li^. 
Blackpool, be a village of the barren dunes transforms 
by the Kubla Khans of Victorian prosperity who did 
‘a stately Pleasure Dome decree’ for the light relief and 
entertainment of their workers (16). 

The typical seaside town of England usually begins; 
with its Esplanade. Here are relics of a teriace in the 
classical style, old houses of the first colonists, retired 
merchants who had done well in th.e^Indies trade. 
Many of these establishments, of sweet.prdportions and 
with charming fanlights on their doorways, are 
converted into ‘Private Hotels,’ offering respec^jble 
shelter and very plain cooking at fifty sh illing s a week, ' 
or three guineas, if your bedroom has a sea view. They 
are flanked by the better lodging-houses, mid- Victorian 
smcco with coloured glass doorways and ‘B^Ua ;Vista’ 
titles. Behind are the shops, those happy seaside shops, 
which, in summer-time, seem to burst in an ecstasy of - 
holiday suggestion, with buckets and spades and all the 
gear of the beach projecting, like clustered bananas, into 
the narrow High Street. Behind the High Street are the 
cheaper lodging-houses, gaunt Victorian affairs with 
scabrous plaster on their brick. And then, further back, 
one finds the conofortable, well-gardened houses of 
‘the residents’ (late of Calcutta, perhaps) who loathe the 
August crowds, keep themselves rigidly to themselvesj 
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and jealously guard the golf and tennis clubs from the 
contamination of pushing shop-keepers. Backward again, 
as the little town slopes inward and upward, are the 
new, small bungalows; behind them there may be an 
occasional specimen of the modern ‘functionalist’ house, 
of blanched aspect, a square, squat, utilitarian cover for 
the rooms that are sparely furnished with the steely stuff 
of the nineteen-thirties. The English seaside town can 
be read at a glance. It is history in strips. 

And happy history on the whole. The more respect- 
able residents may seem sombre folk, with insufficient 
occupation to kc p them from tattle and scandal and 
the pettiest recreation of intrigue. But what holiday- 
making there has been ! The English are a great people 
for holidays. The summer seaside visit is a national 
institution. The word ‘tripper’ is now reserved for the 
casu^ invader with an excursion ticket and little else in 
his purse, but in fact the English of all classes have been 
^tripping’ consistently since Sheridan’s gentry ‘tripped’ 
to Scarborough and Matt Bramble, experimenting with a 
sea-bath, was all too forcibly rescued by Humphrey 
Clinker, ^e Margate Hoy, Lamb’s beloved vessel, had 
become enormously popular by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; the ‘rough accommodations’ of the 
Hoy were later replaced by the ‘fresh-water niceness of 
the modern steam-packet,’ which carried prosperous City 
folk to the Kentish resorts. ‘Boz’ has described this 
human cargo richly, the stock-brokers, the novel-reading 
spinster, the general atmosphere of sandwiches, brandy- 
and-water, and genteel conversation on the Power of 
Steam. In another of Dickens’s early stories, Tbe Tuggses 
at ^msgate, there is suggestion of the growing snobbery 
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■which made a sharp distinction between travelling and 
tripping, a distinction still actively maintained. 

‘ “Gravesend?” mildly suggested Mr. Joseph. Tuggs. The 
idea was unanimously scouted. Gravesend was low. 

‘ “Margate?” insinuated Mrs. Tuggs. Worse and worse — 
nobody there but tradespeople. 

‘ “Brighton?” Mr. Cymon Tuggs opposed an insur- 
mountable objection. All the coaches had been upset, in turn, 
■within the last three weeks; each coach had averaged two 
passengers killed and sis wounded; and in every case, the 
newspapers had distinctly understood that “no blame what- 
ever was attributable to the coachman.” 

‘ “Ramsgate?” ejaculated Mr. Cymon, thoughtfully. To be 
sure; how stupid they must have been not to have thought of 
that before ! Ramsgate was just the place of all others.’ 

The reference to the Terrors of the Road, by the way, 
and to the exoneration of drivers is especially interesting 
in view of the present slaughter on the highway. TJaere 
seems to have been abundant hazard even with the power 
of four real horses and long before the menace of 30 h.p. 
and 60 m.p.h. 

At Ramsgate, finally achieved, life consisted,pf ‘sands 
in the morning, donkeys at noon, pier in the ^emoon 
and library at night.’ The library was not so impressive 
or so literary as it sounds. It was a mixture of Casino 
and Conceit Hall, offering games of chance and a party 
of entertainers whose repertory included comic songs 
and airs on the guitar. A century has expanded in 
quantity and not altered in kind the pleasures of a sea- 
side holiday. Here again the heart of England is publicly 
and blissfully displayed upon the maritime sleeve. 

The seaside town must have its pier. The pier, used 
for fun, is an oddity of English taste which has found 
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cz:^cz 7 o\cT. in a weifd spIendoxiE of Criental Imobs and 
gaflsb cscoi'ation. \\Tien the Prince Regent imposed on 
Brighten a mad mixture of cupolas and chinoiserie, 
his Pavilion offered a suggestion for Pier Pavilions up 
and dov/n the land. Brighton first set a simpler note with 

■ its Old Chain Pier, able to withstand many storms but 
yielding in 1896 to the larger luxury of the present 
Palace Pier (14). Southend made a magnificent gesture 
by building a Pier which is more than a mile long. The 
Bournemouth Pier was launched in 1861 with a bottle of 
wine, twenty-one guns, and abundant fireworks. Black- 
pool, never to be outdone, proceeded to equip itself with 
three Piers, and five Pier Pavilions. Soon every seaside 

-town began to consider itself disgraced without its 
man-made promontory where lovers could stroll in the 

■ mooi^ght, where bands played and pierrots sang amid 
the- cupolas, where little pleasure steamers came fussing 
in with strenuous invitation, ‘Any more for the Channel 
trip?’ One- marvels how the thin metal legs of these 
strange Centipedes can withstand the winter storms; 
but endure they do. And every summer they provide 
ample bliss at twopence a head. On the Pier age slumbers 
in the sun, youth dances or dallies in a gallery of cunning 
slot-machines, and childhood patiently pursues the small 
fty of the sea with line and sinker. Piers, architecturally 
absurd excrescences from the Marine Parade, are happy 
places ; riieir lamp-lit platforms end in lovers’ meeting. 

. Happy too are the lodging-houses, at least in the 
holiday months. Bleak House they may externally seem. 
But every August they are the gateways and coverlets of 
young-l'adventure. They are the legacy of Victorian 
solemnity and spaciousness; huge rooms with huge 
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mahogany sideboards receive the families when.school'is. 
over. Some still retain the splendour of ‘the cruet,’ "for 
which a special ‘extra’ once was charged, a hydra-?, .-ace:', 
table-monster as grandiose as the great Georgian saucer 
cabinet so nobly called ‘The Magazine of Taste.’ There ^ 
is a huge haU behind the front-door with its frosted glasi' 
and here accumulates a vast clutter of spades, buckets, 
bathing-dresses, damp towels thick with sand, toy-boats, 
and the long strips of seaweed which children collect 
as toy barometers. The landlady frowns at the mess, 
but puts up with it. At midday there is a powerful odour 
of roasted mutton and of boihng cabbage; at tea-time 
the mahogany cupboard yields seed-cake and potted 
shrimps. So the middle-class family camps for its fort^. 
night or its month according to its purse; here it WJU^ts,' 
with strained tempers, for the rain to stop; from this, 
base it sallies forth, when the sun returns, to Pier and 
Pierrot, to lounge or play indifferent tennis on the’ public 
courts, to dig, to paddle, or to bathe. The rents, of rooms 
run very high in the holiday season; in the winter the 
landlady strives hard to find ‘a permanent’. -and offers 
lonely ladies the run of her mahogany and the dubious' 
pleasures of her cuisine at bargain-prices. 

Nowadays the seaside town inevitably equh>s itself 
with a Lido. Why the sands of the Adriatic should supply. ' 
an inevitable tide to all English bathing-pools is aimystery}.; 
but, since cinemas are so often called the C^j^tol or tfie 
Rialto, we have come to accept our terminology of 
Pleasure Domes from alien quarters. Swimming, as -a 
sport, was long suspiciously regarded in England. Sir- 
Nicholas Grimcrack, in a comedy of Shadw’qh’s, used 
to practise the art in terrestrial safety, stretchedy. frog-like,. 

D 
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on a table. ‘I hate the water/ he said. ‘I never come upon 
the water. I content myself with the Speculative part of 
swimming. I care not for the Practick.’ But we have 
altered all that. If there is sea, we must enter it. If there 
is no sea, we make a pool and call it a Lido. The Road 
House of contemporary England is always pool-pro- 
vided, a paradise for Wet Bobs in the garden, while the 
Dry Bobs slake a thirst in Ye Olde Tudor Lounge. 

Sea-bathing was increasingly favoured in the eighteenth 
century. It was bravely faced (by practitioners less used 
to water than ourselves) in the interests of health. A 
letter written from Scarborough in the early part of the 
century announces 

'Tt is the Custome, for not only the gentlemen but the 
ladies also, to bath in the Sea; the gentlemen go out a little 
way to Sea in Boats (call’d here Cobbles) and jump in naked 
directly. The Ladies have the Convemency of Gowns and 
Guides. There are two little Houses on the Shore, to retire 
to for Dressing in.” 

Later on, there were twenty-six bathing machines ; 
but “the Practick” was now a ceremonial and needed 
equipage'. “Two women attend each lady who bathes, 
as guides ; and one man every gentleman who 
..requires it.” 

■ The Bathing Machine was one of the great vehicles of 
the' nineteenth century. Now it can be seen shelved 
pa the shingle, mouldering to decay, lilce the MarteUo 
Towers of hhe old defences, unwanted by a Lido- 
haunting generation. One had great days in it, queueing 
"up for a tenancy, paying one’s tanner, scra mb ling up the 
rickety steps, and waiting for the felicitous moment 
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when the patient nag would be harnessed to its frontal 
shafts and the lumbering cavalcade would go lurching- 
forward into a foot or two of water. They were shabby, 
sandy, grubby boxes, with broken mirrors on the walls, 
old hairpins on the floor, and embarrassing advertise- 
ments of insecticides for light reading. But in them 
we were delirious passengers. In them the ladies cum- 
brously enrobed themselves to preserve the decencies^ 
when they pursued the Tractick’ of immersion. Now the 
ladies stretch themselves to sun-bathe on the luxurious 
terraces of the new Lido, which the go-ahead Town 
Council has implanted on the Esplanade with lavish 
accoutrements of diving-board and raft gnd i^rine 
cafe. Our fathers were riders to the natural “sea; we 
summon it to a lake of artifice. 

Artifice may be total in the creation of a seaside town. 
Blackpool was a one-street village of the Fylde when 
Victoria came to the throne. Now it is England's capital 
of Pleasure, a marine metropolis, which absorbs the 
holiday-hungry crowds not of Lancashire only but .0^^ 
the North and even of the Midlands and the South 
Here is no history in strips. The town did not. grow 
organically but is a terrific mechanical contrivance for 
the supply of pleasure. The sand-dunes have been 
abolished; miles of concrete replace them. Are cliffs 
essential to the seaside? Very well then, Blackpool 
will have cliffs, made to measure; it faces the old dunes 
with imported rock and carefully arranges its cliff- 
scenery to suit the needs of niche-desirouiSjdpvers. 
people want to be mariners without risk of fatality? 
Of course, so Blackpool walls off the hazardous sea and 
creates boating-lakes with a secure flotilla and a guaran- . 
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teed cecd: (or tadber shallo’^^mess) of eighteen inches. 
Bladmool has no purpose but to attract and satisfy and 
it does' both to the^ complete approval of democracy. It 
is the place in England which most strives to make you 
feel that you are wanted. Everywhere there is welcome 
and value for money. The latter, of course, is an impor- 
tant factor in Blackpool’s success. The prices are marked 
and the prices are cheap. Luncheon as. 6d. Luncheon as. 
Luncheon is. 6d. Luncheon is. Whichever you take, you 
get a full whack. There is no place where you are less 
likely to be swindled. Everything is good of its kind, 
good, that is, for the likely plebeian customer, not for 
frowning aesthetes and fussy gourmets. Everything, 
except cost, is gigantic. You enter a saloon-bar and 
you discover that it stretches for a quarter of a mile. 
In the Tower Ball Room on a Saturday night it is as 
though all England were dancing. The Fun Fair is 
gigantic. The Pierrot shows are gigantic. Should you sit 
down to ear, the helpings are gigantic. Blackpool, with- 
out a single advantage of natural scenery, has set out 
to make itself saleable and then to sell itself. It is an 
honest-to-goodness proposition, the bargain-counter of 
the holiday emporium, where the trade is terrific because 
the bargains are genuine. 

So the English seaside town, like the English seaport, 
suffers vicissitudes and carves its way. There are more ups 
than downs. Here it is an historical manuscript scribbled 
over by many hands, fascinating to unravel in aU its 
■^riod’ phases. Here a decayed harbour has become 
'the flourishing workshop of caterers and concert- 
I»rties. Here we establish Fifth-Georgian Lidos on the 
site of Fourth-Georgian promenades. The old Assembly 
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Rooms, scene of the siiken rally aiid' intemperate 'tent, 
have become the new Cinema-Cafe where the' fires 
Holl}’T^^ocd passion are discreetly cooled with ice-bream 
soda. Here again, as at Blackpool, we have started afresh, 
and made a concrete Babylon from a desert of "bents^ 
and sand. The contribution of the seaside town, new or 
old, to English health and happiness is enormous. 
Here every summer, and, in a lesser degree, at Christmas 
and Easter too, the heart of England, beating warm and 
sound, is worn bravely on England's blue and pleasant 
sleeve. 



CHAPTER III 


THE DOWNS AND THE MOORS 

Behind the harbour and the seaside town, except upon 
the level eastern shore below the Humber, a common 
feature of the English scene is the upward tilt of the 
land to the downs and the moors ; sometimes the ascent 
is abrupt, downland grass and moorland heath stretching 
to a sheer boundary of precipitous cliff. Here, since 
neither is cultivated in its higher reaches, we meet un- 
changing England. From the plains forests have vanished, 
scrub has been cleared, and swamps have been drained. 
To call the ordinary lowland scene ‘Nature’ is a complete 
.misnomer; fields are things made with hands, wrested 
from Nature by long labours of hacking and hewing, 
by the rooting up of stone and weed, ferocious toil; 
first arduously wrested, then, with no less ardour and 
endurance, retained. There is nothing less natural than 
a field of corn, its hedges trim, its crop unwasted by 
devouring tares. A farm is the assertion of man’s victory 
over nature, a triumph of perspiring artifice. And 
nowhere does one feel this more keenly than on the edge 
of the moors, whose dalesmen, seeking pasture for 
cattle, have through centuries fought their way up the 
jFell-sides, driving back the heather, building walls with 
the stones tom from the earth, and sometimes abandoning 
m despair the task of inducing grass to grow and to 
fi^fiiain where heather is the natural crop. The verge of 
moorland and of down has been a perennial battlefield 
between the obstinate peasant and still more obstinate 
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soil; forward and backward and forward again the soil- 
hungry man has swayed in this earth-grapple of the Ages. 

As far as landscape is concerned, the hiU-coii^try 
alone can offer us any notion of that England which the 
ancient marmers colonised, the Celts overran, arid, the 
Romans so masterfully swept' into their imperial system. 
When the Archaic men came they lived mainly on’ the • 
downlands because these alone were habitable without ■ 
infini ties of axe-work; here flints were easily found; 
their roads were ridgeways because here the track was 
natural and easy to improve; below lay thicket and 
marsh. At one time the woodland must have climbed 
far higher than it does now, as is shown by the-dmber iri 
the moorland peat. At Tan HiU in the nortKem tip ojf 
Yorkshire, in a wilderness of heather nearly i,8oQ‘feet, 
above the sea, there is coal to be got (and many cheap 
tons have been got) by scratching at the surface of the 
moor ; timber once grew where now there is no 
vestige of a tree, nothing but the heather and the moor- 
land grass and the outcrops of bare stone. But the 
primeval England which made the coal-measures need 
not trouble us ; the England which uses them is more 
to our purpose. At any rate, if you want to think yourself 
back into the birth of any English Hfe that can be called 
civilised, you must go to the hills. Here only can you 
touch the heart of the matter. Heather on granite or 
grass on limestone are the old everlastings of our national 
being; here are the tracks and the testament of the first 
settlers ; here are their barrows, their avenues and circles 
of stone, their haunts of worship and assembly, their 
quarryings and delvings, all the relics, often imposing, 
of a culture which probably was peaceable and certainly 
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hnd h?gh degree of calculation and of organising power. 
Here, too, do some Englishmen still maintain a waj- of 
life which has altered less than an,]’ other. 

The sheep-farmer’s and the shepherd’s hfe are nearer 
to the primitive than all other modes of living in our 
time. Your prosperous sheep-farmer may now go to 
market in his motor-car and there is wireless in the 
home, which breaks down even the isolation of the 
old Pennine steadings, situated miles apart and fifteen 
hundred feet or more above sea-level in the rolling 
desolation of the moorland wastes (i8). But, as far as his 
work is concerned, he owes nothing to machinery. He 
drives his flock on to the fells, releases the rams in 
autumn, fights snow-storms in January, superintends the 
lambing. in- the early spring and sees to his wool-clip 
in the summer (24). During a hard winter he and his 
shepherds will suffer terrible and sometimes even lethal 
labour in digging the sheep out of the snow-drifts in 
which they are buried and in which, fortunately, they can 
keep alive for long periods. After a Pennine blizzard 
he may have to begin by digging himself out of his own 
house, round which the snow has piled itself as high 
as the bedroom windows. Despite wireless and motor- 
car (and not all possess the latter) the sheep-farmer of the 
northern moors endures intense loneliness, which might 
seem inconsiderable to an American or Canadian rancher, 
who counts miles by the hundred where we count in 
tens, but is a rare experience for an Englishman. The 
, shames of such farms often proclaim a mournful and 
■fraledictory note. One such I know called simply ‘Fare- 
well.’ Candour goes to these titles, a candour far removed 
from that suburban optimism which finds ‘Bella Vista’ 
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at the end of a tram-line. Such epithets as ‘biacir: erjd 
‘cold’ are often included in the name. There is no evasdcn 
of the fact. 

The northern farmer is generally supposed tc be a' 
tough individualist and so in many respects he is j."hut he 
can co-operate. The summer ‘clip’ (24) involves exchange 
of labour and of subsequent festivity. The men are lent 
from farm to farm, so that there is always a team which 
can clip a thousand sheep or more before nightfall. One 
July day they will all arrive soon after daybreak at Cold 
Corner, which may, in July, be ah too warm a spot for 
a fifteen-hour stretch of clipping. A few days -later the 
same men will aU be at Black Loups. (Ihe word'^Loups’ 
reminds us that wolves lingered late upon this sky-flung 
wilderness.) The sheep have been rounded up; over 
miles of moorland on previous days and are now pfo- 
pelled in dozens to the dozen of clippers, who deftly 
yank them on to stools, legs up, and with astonishing 
neatness and gentleness remove the cumbrous pelt of a 
year’s growth in a few minutes and in a single piece.. 
They can tackle eight or so to the hour and they will stick 
to it all day long. The sheep do not struggle as a rule; 
it is July and they are glad to be rid of an encximbrance. 
There is a midday break for roast beef and suet-pudding, 
a pause for tea, and then, at night, with a thousand 
fleeces stacked, the fun begins. The owner of Cold Comer 
has laid in whisky by the bottle and beer by the barrel 
and the cards are on the table for nap and pontoon. 
Thirsts are royally slaked and the hard-earned penn^ 
fly. The clippers do not go home till morning and it is 
a long tramp when they do. But, if heads are heavy, legs 
are tough ; and some may get a lift. 

E 
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This labour of the sheep-farm is immutable ; machinery 
is irrelevant; it is all muscle and craft, weather-lore and 
knowledge of the beasts and of the fells. But far too 
mutable is the price of wool, which has varied in a few 
recent years from over a shilling a pound to under three- 
pence. At the latter price it would not be worth clipping, 
save that the sheep must be relieved of their overcoats. 
Many sheep-farmers are (or were) wealthy; they have 
small chance of spending, stick to their Cold Corners, 
make no rash investments and are expected at death 
‘to cut up for a packet.’ Sometimes they do. Their lives 
are bleak and may be punctuated by a market-day orgy. 
But now the wireless has made an enormous difference 
to their knowledge of the distant world. I remember 
attending a sheep-clip on a most desolate Pennine farm ; 
I thought that I had mastered the local dialect but, when 
we sat down to dinner before a joint of beef so large 
that I could imagine no oven to contain it, the talk was 
‘broad’ beyond my utmost efforts at comprehension. 
A magnificent veteran, sitting in his shirt-sleeves wdth 
a rusty bowler on the back of his head, carved shces a 
foot long. Here were the English primitives, moormen 
descended from generations of moormen, speaking their 
own tongue, untouched by the prim correctness of 
B.B.C. English. Then one of the incomprehensibles 
rose from his piled plate and pressed a knob. The room 
was flooded widi jazz, ‘hot numbers’ from a city cafe. 
‘Progress’ does somehow penetrate. 

In a valuable histpry and survey of a moorland parish, 
Kirby Malhamdale, Yorkshire, Mr. J. W. Mo tkill has 
tabulated the sheep-scoring numerals in use upon the 
i^glish mountains. The curious thing is their proximity 
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to the classical words. ‘Pimp’ for five and ‘Die’ for ten 
are almost pure Greek. ‘Teddera’ for three and ‘Peddera’ 
or ‘Alethera’ for four seem to be a confusion of the 
Greek ‘Tettera.’ ‘Overa’ bears more relation to ‘octo’ 
than to ‘eight.’ ‘Tigit’ is like a mixture of ‘viginti’ and 
‘twenty.’ Are these words, with their Grecian echoes, a 
legacy of the Mediterraneam colonists who preceded 
the Celt upon the English hills? To what extent are 
they a relic of the Roman, many of whose auxiliaries 
were Greek-speakers? The words themselves vary con- 
siderably from dale to dale. Seven in Wharfedale is 
‘Sethera,’ in Nidderdale ‘Tayter,’ in Wensleydale ‘Hither’ 
and in the Lake District ‘Sethera’ once more. The Latin 
and Greek for seven are ‘septem’ and ‘hepta.’ 

The tapestry of English history has been largely 
woven of English wool, a staple which has dictated 
policy, enriched the herdsman while it impoverished 
the tiller of the soil and adorned our countryside 
with noble houses built by the prosperous woolmen 
when the English fleece was golden and English gold 
bought beauty. The sheep are graven proudly on their 
tombs in the churches which wool prosperity endowed. 
The lovehness of the Cotswold manors (21) was a gift 
of the Cotswold flocks ; the money came when English 
architecture was in flower. Whenever one sees a Tudor or 
Jacobean beauty on the edge of moor or down, it is only 
just to remember the sheep who paid for the craftsmen. 
On the Woolsack stills sits the Lord Chancellor; out 
of the woolsack came the Burfords and the Chipping 
Camdens and many a coimtry town that stiU is like a 
lyric writ in stone. 

But the sheep, which promoted some men to glorious 
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cstife^r.^cnsuAita the others. The sheep Vv^as the agricul- 
tural ie^^^oriist of the sixteenth century, when the 
, Er^sHi^lStures swallowed up the English village and 
.left the- .¥»ldra:cr a landless and a starving man. The 
pSoits cvf.'^raair.g tempted land-owners to an infamous 
campaign of enclosure. ‘vVliere twenty tillers of the soil 
had once been employed a single shepherd now sufficed 
and shepherds were the worst paid of aU classes of rural 
ktasipers.’ Thus Professor Lipson in his Economic 
J^gland^ and the rhymes and pamphlets of 
Tud|^:^gland.^g with denunciation of the cannibal 
■ shee^-,',^oSheep;,jpa^e become devourers of men,” cried 
Sir Thofnas More. The engrossing of farms, the jo ining 
of field to field, the substitution of grass for corn, had 
devastating results. “Enclosures make fat beasts and 
lean p^ple”,was- a popular proverb and 

"^Sheep iJ^: eaten up our meadows and our downs, 

Our corn,' our woods, whole villages and towns/ 

jf 

But, as far as our present subject is concerned, the 
grazier’s quest of new wealth did far less damage. For 
the moors and the downs cannot be corn-land, at least 
on their h^^er reaches. The sheep had long been 
Etative ther^ it was their descent upon the valleys, 
cot^led with the increasing collapse of the medieval 
economy and the arrival of commercial buccaneering, 

turned them into eaters of men. Never were more 
•guiltless assassins; bleating songs of innocence they 
■:Caine. 

•' The English iulls have yielded other harvest than 
fl^ce and mutton. They have provided us wdth stone 
a^ slate, with iron and lead. Their caves housed the 
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true Primitives of the first Stone Age and -'the??-- Sints 
gave tccis to the settlers of the Second, w^o^l'Jsiiaers, 
working with antler-picks, ran their gailerj^ii^o the 
Sussex downs or Yorkshire wolds. The iatcitd5:^^^r.-ien 
have carved deep into the face of some nap^* ric-ges; 
chipping the sharp Malvern spine and weUnigfj’decapi- 
tating one of the Shropshire Glees. Often the stone of 
the level counties or of the shore, notably of the Lincoln- 
shire and Midland oolite and of the Portland promontoryi 
have contributed nobly to Enghsh building. x>f 
Lincolnshire came many of the Cat^ridge ‘iSplIeges ; 
out of the Cotswolds St. John’s andi"(^|ist OhurtL ait' 
Oxford. Southward the quarries near Batli ofejced one 
of the most popular of English stones. MS. A. K. ’ Wick- 
ham in his book on the villages of England has ' com- 
mented on the golden tinge which the quarries, 

HiU have bestowed on Sherborne A^ey aftH '-the 
towers of many Somerset churches. Finally^^here is the 
monarch of aU English stones, Portland, • brought to 
London by Inigo Jones for the Banqueting Hall and 
then approved by Sir Christopher Wren, -who married 
his genius to its mighty, shimmering blocks and so begat 
St. Paul’s and many region spires. If Lindy^hire made 
Cambridge, Dorset made the City. The first' and perfdiS 
praise of Portland Stone has been written by Mr. Janies 
Bone in his fidl, affectionate study of the subject in. 
The hondon Perambulator. ' -'M'if' 

‘No poet has sung of Portland stone, although great qiuSi^.. 
have sung of sofas and mice and marine engines. Yet it is 'a 
great and magical stone, more beautiful, I think, even than 
the Roman travertine, with its marmoreal quality that responds' 
so exquisitely to wear. Portland stone seemed ordained'.^ 
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forai the face of London, its surface so finely rmrroring*the 
fitful lights .... that break through her river-mists, blanching 
in her towers and spires to a finer whiteness as the darker 
grow the ooats of grime at the bases and sides. How those 
tpwers ant^ipires come and go through the mists as you watch 
mom Watertoo Bridge over the grey-blue Thames on a spring 
■^orning! ^Tio can ever forget his first vision of it all as he 
^S^eld,' round the bend of the river, the apparition of the 
gjSighty fleet of Wren, with their top-gallants and mainsails of 
Stone?’ ' . 

Certainly no book upon the heart of England could 
■ignojre the stone that we have riven from her flesh. The 
Object’ is too vast for more than a salute in such an 
'essay as this. But the salute is none the less a sincere 
obeisance to the quarries and the men of the quarries 
who made English architecture possible. 

Those who trimp the northern moors will continually 
find hoks in them, mere pock-marks on the great, tough 
Pennine skinf deserted delvings, often surmounted by 
a ruined shack of stone or the tumbled elements of a 
miners’ village with its smelting mills. The wind blows 
through their raggedness; no more shafts are driven, 
no more mountain ponies remove the miaeral load. 
They.=' are nothing now, but once the workshops of 
a- ^reat lead industry, whose roots are in pre-history. 
Tlie Mediterranean colonists busily sought out and 
^ploited the English deposits, and their megaHthic 
.ffl^ains are commonly situate in the midst of their metal 
hmtmg-grounds. Megaliths are as richly mingled with 
Cornish tin and Derbyshire lead as with the flints of 
•Dorset and of Wiltshire. Arbor Low, the Avebury of 
the North, is in the heart of the lead-bearing Derbyshire 
■j^teau, and the long barrows of the Archaic men are 
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set about that region. These delving adventurers could 
not operate with iron; the iron deposits of the Cleveland 
Hill s were for a later age to cultivate. But where there 
is lead there are the signs and rumours of a rare anti-, 
quity; the signs are the standing stones — ‘standards’’ 
as they call them in the Pennine country — and the 
rumours are of far-oflF commerce with the East. Qn^ 
the richest lead-bearing districts Was Arkengarthdale, 
a tributary of Swaledale in North Yorkshire. .Hjere is an 
old rhyme of that district. 

‘When Julius Caesar was a king 
Bowes Castle and Hurst and Arkendale 
hhnes was a famous thing.’ 

Such popular jingles and local rumour are often of great' 
historical value. If ‘Arkendale’ was not a ‘famous thing’- 
in Roman times, why should anyone imagine it? . ' 
Bowes had a Roman camp (the ruins of the bath are 
stiU visible beside the Norman castle), and in "Wenslkydale 
there is direct evidence to confirm the common tradition 
of Roman working of the Yorkshire lead. Mr. W. Riley 
in Tbe Yorkshire Pennines of the 'North West quotes a 
Swaledale story that Swaledale lead was e:!q)orted before 
• the Roman came and went to roof the bujldin^^ in 
Jerusalem. For a fuller picture of the time when leM 
meant gold to the Pennines Miss Ella Pontefract’s 
book on Swaledale, an admirable piece of regional 
research, is of great value. 

So the moorlands yielded a harvest and made money. 
One Yorkshire lead-mine alone yielded a profit of 
£60,000 in a year. Our English churches were roofed 
from the Pe nnin e moots, themselves the natural roof 
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igjand. Wliat Lincoln built, Yorkshire capped. The 
_ feU-sides, whose only inhabitants now are the sheep and 
the grouse, had busy colonies of miners; many of the 
workings were financially unified and administered by the 
‘Great Corporation for smelting down lead with Pitt 
Coale and Sea Coale’ which received a charter during 
Ae reign of WiUiam and Mary and did not dissolve until 
1911. The lead industry collapsed, mainly from the 
pressure of Spanish imports towards the end of the 
nioeteer^th century. There is stiU some lead-getting in 
' the Derbyshire end -of the Pennine Chain, but elsewhere 
the pursuit of native veins has proved too costly to 
, -withstand the foreign competition. The moors once 
afforded great wealth to the owners of the land in 
royalties -ep.’ 4 ead and a rough, dangerous, but not un- 
^ profitable living to the miners. According to Mr. H. W. 
■■’B^hridge, a Teesdale man brought up amid great 
mining traditions, the Great Corporation was a good 
employe^ provided education for the child as well as 
work fof’r'the parent and carried its workers through 
patches of- bad luck when a new-tapped vein proved 
sterile. AH that is left now is the skeleton-cottage in the 
heather, ^e hole in the ground, and sometimes the 
' shell of an old smelting-miU, carefully and exquisitely 
■feshioned at a time when builders cared as much for 
beauty as for durability. 

. Over these ghosts of old prosperity and debris of an 
English industry that flourished before the Roman came, 
the winds blow bleak as the names of the old moorland 
mines. What a harsh, queer music and what strange 
suggestion do these names contain ! By the Arkle Beck 
alone you will find Whaw and Booze and Racca Vein; 
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•'S'iiat tragedy befell Windegg? What niemmeri, caiire t' 
Jingle-pot? Mr. Bainbridge in a glorious list of 'Cor- 
poration’ mines cites Dowpotsike, Rampgill, dberr/. 
Lady’s Rake, Flushamie and Cotvslitts. Down tljp windt, 
the grouse go sailing, in late summer to their S,t'e. The 
moorlands are still the pasture of the mountain 'sheep, 
yielding a good coarse wool but mutton only after 
fattening on the lower levels. They are no longer a 
mine-field and a workshop; but they are, like the 
downs, increasingly a playground. For their noble spaces 
there is sometimes bitter strife, between the owner of 
shooting rights and the claimants of walking rights. 
This conflict has become especially acute at the southern 
end of the Pennines, where the industrial to'wns run laght- 
into the coveted heather. The issue is less urgent ftltrther 
north, because there are no great populatiohs to spill 
their ‘hikers’ on the hilis and also because the moors are 
themselves more spacious. I have never been interrupted 
by a gamekeeper in the grand stretch of country between 
Wensleydale and Tees, over which I have walked a good 
deal; it is advisable to keep to the tracks across the fells, 
if only because the moors themselves make such heavy 
going; one soon tires of walking knee-deep in heather 
and dodging the ‘mosses’ or bogs. 

The Peak District, that wild barrier between the huge- 
populations of S.E. Lancashire and S.W. Yorkshire,;, 
has offered particular occasions for dispute, especially 
during the last ten years when ‘hiking’ has been so 
popular with the youth of the to'wns. Certainly the case 
for the ‘Access to Mountains BiU’ is here most strongly 
supported by the facts. The Enclosures of the early 
runeteenth century drove the public from many ancient 

F 
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moorlaili tracks in the interests of land-owners for whom 
the groWse are a highly profitable investment. Derby- 
shire aj^imds in wild beauty denied to the public and 
none c^“its major 'downfalls/ as waterfalls are there 
Jelled/ fs visitable by the tramper on the hills. Mr. P, A. 
Earn'd^; a vigorous champion of walkers^ rights, thus 
summarises the situation. 

Although Bleaklow is only sixteen miles in a straight line 
from the centre§^ of Manchester or Sheffield, there are sur- 
rounding this ridge thirty-seven square miles of wild country 
quite unknown^ except to the few ramblers who defy these 
unjust restrictions and take the access so far denied to them 
by the law. Similarly to the east of the Derwent reservoirs 
there 'Ore^the ^tensive Broomhead, Howden and Derwent 
moodands^ in all 'covering thirty-two square miles, with only 
three undisputed pubhc ways across them. Whilst Kinder- 
scout, affording in many ways the most exhilarating and 
picturesque scenery in the district, is very strictly preserved. 
Here are fifteen square miles of mountainous country with no 
public path. . . . Through the moorland area in and adjacent 
to the Peak District (about 215 square miles) there are, as a 
matter of^fact, only twelve footpaths across moorland which 
exceed two, miles in length. The rest are mainly short paths 
near the fringe of the moors,’ 

On the southern moors of Dart and Exe there is far less 
interference with wallcers because, fortunately for the 
South, the grouse will not flourish below the Midlands. 
Here, for the most part, one can wander at will, watching 
on Dartmoor the moorland ponies enjoy their brief 
freedom or keeping an Exmoor eye for a possible glimpse 
of' the red deer there preserved, not for charity’s sake, 
but that horse and hound may pursue them in due course. 
The Exmoor conflict is not so much of walker against 
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shooter, as of humanitarian against hunter. Ori ^s issue 
feeling runs high in North Devon. The downs axe- nearly 
always open to walkers; their grass feeds li^^/game’ 
and the enemy here is the barbarian who drive 
motor-car and motor-cycle across the turf, ittfinging 
noise and fumes to the flowered ridgewaysr..4>f ^the 
Sussex and the Wiltshire chalk. 

In August the newspapers are full of ‘reports from the 
moors,’ estimating the likely ‘bag’ of grouse or recofding 
the achievement of a record slaughter. The grouse, 
which abound upon the Pennine heather, have made an 
industry. It is true that, if they were not ‘kept down’ 
by shootiag, they would overpopulate liieir territory and 
suffer ravages of disease. But that is owing to the sports- 
man’s greedy interference with the balance of Nature. 
In order to stock the moors with the maximum number of 
grouse, his keepers have trapped and shot every possible 
bird and beast that could thin the coveys. The northern 
feUs should have their eagles and the lesser raptorial 
birds ; the names tell the tale of these soaring beauties ; 
Raven Crags abound; there are Buzzard Mosses and 
Falcon Clints (a ‘chnt’ is an abrupt piece of rock pro- 
jecting from the moor). But there are no ravens or 
buzzards or falcons; not a kestrel even may escape for- 
long. That keeper who allowed any such to hover or 
swoop above his native wilds would be workless io,\a. 
week. 

Shooting has long been a popular pastime of the 
English country gendeman and preservation of the game- 
birds was strict. One remembers the sad encounter 
of young Tom Jones with Mr. AUworthy’s sporting 
neighbour, of whom Fielding ironically remarked. 



‘This, .-^secies of from the great sevenrr vrith t\-hich 

they rey^jge the death of a hare or partridge, rrught be thought 
to cuIt^T^ the same superstition '^•ith the Eanmans m India ; 
'r'-cr.'- op'rhom, u'e are toid, dedicate their whole lives to the 
prz-servsTidn and protection of certain animals; vras it not 
puf"’ English Bannians, while the 3 ^ preserve them from 
’ 6)S?r inemics, tuU most unmercifully slaughter whole horse- 
’.odds the;:' selves; so that they stand acqmtted of any such 
heathenish superstition.’ 

But the gunners of Fielding’s time were roughly equipped 
with the flint-lock; the amount of shooting was Limited 
by "the lahourg-of loading and the slow ignition. Even had 
Messr^:^Winkie & Tupman btought uncanny skill to 
their fij^ous espedition, they could not have rivalled 
the ‘bag’ of a -modern shooting party. The great days 
of shooting were to come in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, when the bieech-loader was intro- 
duced and followed by the mechanical perfection of the 
hammerless two-barrel gun with automatic ejection of 
the cartridges. A shooter, equipped with several such 
weapons and a servant to keep handing him a new- 
loaded implement as the driven birds come pelting past, 
has the destructive power of a machine-gun. It needs a 
quick eye and -a hand as sure as swift (some of the most 
brilliant shots have been Indian grandees, like ‘Ranji,’ as 
miraculous with a gun as with a cricket bat) ; but nowa- 
days it demands nothing but these qualities and money in 
the purse. The shooters are not tested in wind and limb, 
since they arrive in their motor-cars almost at the butts ; 
the old ardours of ‘walking-up’ birds through the heather, 
which was gruelling exercise, have been abandoned for the 
more sedentary pleasures of the shooting-stick on which a 
perched sportsman waits for the game to be driven to him. 



The keeping of the moors, the lading of and 
the beating-up of the birds have created a iate^sttiitmer 
occupation for the descendants of the old 
and for the sheep-farmers’ men who have finished the- 
hay-harvest and the clipping of the sheep. good; 
Pennine moor, like Bowes or Blubberhouses or.-Weffi- 
mergill, famous for their record ‘bags,’ may bring a 
rental of thousands of pounds for a season (25). It is a 
rich man’s pleasure. First divide the rental by the nuniber 
of daj's on which shooting takes place; then allow 
for a dozen beaters at seven-and-sixpence •with'^a-solid 
lunch; then throw in the wage of loaders ■ (ten sgHllings 
each day) and of keepers, maintenance of 'dogs, ^^endi- 
ture on cartridges and tips on a lavish scale and it is 
easy to realise that the sportsmen of a fashionable moor 
are paying a guinea a brace for their birds. So you may 
estimate the cost of a ‘record’ day when seven or eight 
‘guns’ will account for thousands of the birds. The Peak 
District record is 2,843 birds shot by nine guns on the 
Broomhead moors in 1913. 

Undoubtedly those who scatter pellets scatter money 
too. But happier for the community are the grass-covered 
lulls of the Lake District, the green downs and wolds 
and the grouseless heather of the South. The downland 
offers infini te scope to the horseman, whether he be 
the professional trainer of pedigree stock for the racer- 
course or the humble tenant of a hired hack. Riding 
has recently become cheaper and more popular and the 
downs are much frequented by the casual cavalry of the 
week-end. The heather makes too heavy and dangerods 
going and it is the walker who most frequents the north- 
ern moors, or such as he can traverse without risk of 



prosecmion. Thal:?4 few passers-by amid vast spaces 
would do any harm to the shooting is debatable and the 
Access to hlountains Bill, which has been intermittently 
■before idie House iof ‘(Ammons since 1888, specifically 
''^^cludes from its protection of the recreational walker 
slI! persons going in pursuit of game or wild birds ; also 
those taking eggs, bringing dogs or carrying fire-arms, 
camping, lighting fires, damaging trees, buildings and 
fences, removing plants, or disturbing flocks. It seems 
to be an innocent measure, rendered increasingly politic 
by. the increasing passion for pedestrian exercise. Motor- 
cats have made the roads hateful and hazardous to 
walkers and inithe industrial towns of the Pennines, if the 
moors gre barred, there is small scope for rambling else- 
where. They ate, as we have pointed out, the scenes of 
age-long habitation and of industry, essential heart of 
England. Here are emptiness, silence and, above all, 
distance ; are they to be legally endowed with so extreme 
a solitude that none but the owner and the tenant- 
shooters can enjoy their loneliness? 



CHAPTER TV 


COUNTRY MAT'i:^RS 

At the foot of the downs and the moors is the village (29). 
In praise of the English Village sp rnuch has been said, 
and with such lavishness of sentiment,'.that further ecstatic 
essays on the rose-clad porches and the ivied cots are 
certainly not wanted. As for the a'spect, one may say 
that the English village has often been e:^£emely lucky. 
It was not planned, but it came right. Fjfequently one 
notices, especially in the case of a village '^hich climbs a 
hill, that the lines of the walls and roofs ride belCutifulIy 
with the lines of the land. A genius, taking thought 
could not have patterned it better; there is no greedy, 
vulgar perching on hill-tops ; the early villagers (^d not 
want ‘views’; they wanted shelter and they wanted 
water, whereas the modem week-ender, building a little 
country place, loves to possess a prospect. Accordingly 
he pitches on a summit and his prickly villa probably 
gashes the sky-line. The villagers, not wanting ‘views,’ 
created one; the new arrival, seeking ‘a view,’ destroys 
it — at least for other people. 

The picturesque fagade of the traditional English 
cottage is usually the mask of a rural slum. The cottage 
is dark and damp, short of windows, totally deficient 
in sanitation. The water may have to be fetched from a 
pump. The accommodation is utterly inadequate for a 
family of any size. The rents obtainable from rural 
workers are so small that the landlord cannot recondition 
these places without serious loss ; often no blame attaches 



to the owner, be quite a poor man, quite 

Tenable to sustain large outlay. On the other hand, I 
know of some rich taen^. praised for ‘preserving villages’ 
and ‘keeping up^ tha-district,’ who were really behaving 
^ a most anti-social way by refusing to build new cottages 
¥br the viUagets, while they profitably sold sites for good 
houses to wealthy week-enders. In some villages even 
the worst hovelS- are eagerly sought. After the war some 
efforts had to be made to remedy the appalling shortage 
■ of accommodation in villages as in towns ; most villages, 
accordingly, received a row of ‘Council Houses’ (30). 
■.Sometimes these are abominably ugly, made of material 
and roofed ■with a covering which are quite alien to the 
'r6st of the cottage ; brick and tile villages have been 
defaped'^ith.coiil^fete and slate additions. Occasionally, 
h^ever, thie. ^ob has been decently done by trained 
ahcHitects instead of being rushed through by a jerry- 
buiider^. Then utility is served without affront to the 
amenities. 

In the centre of the village is the village inn (32) and 
here again the rhapsodists have cried themselves hoarse 
■with jubilation, finding the stout heart of England beat- 
ing in the rural ‘pub.’ But a great many village inns are 
tawdry beer-houses, where an incompetent landlord 
‘tied’ to an indifferent brewery, serves out tepid swipes 
in dirty glasses in a fly-blown bar whose walls are hung 
with the less attractive specimens of drink-trade adver- 
tisements. If you call at midday and ask for food, the 
chances are that you meet a sullen face, some stale bread 
and the kind of rank, imported cheese which is just about 
good enough for baiting mice. Of course there are many 
lovely village inns and some of them are competently 
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kept ; the reader has only to consult Professor Richard- 
son’s admirable book on The Old Inns of England to 
realise their beauty and to mark their names for future 
visitation. But I am considering the average small %ri-.' 
cultural village possessing no especial ‘tourist’ value. 
Should a wayfarer happen to wander in^ heated perhaps 
and thirsty or chilled by a nipping air and with a roaring 
hunger, could anybody fairly guarantee his chances of an 
encouraging welcome and of satisfactory service for all 
his needs? There is sure to be one cottage in the village 
with the familiar placard ‘Teas,’ and you may rely on 
finding here substantial bread, butter and jam, and lumps 
of home-made cake, no stuff for city appetites and motor-’ 
ists’ digestions, but consoling and assimilable ^et a ' 
day’s walking on the hiU-tops. 

It can hardly be said that the English inn has ‘gone 
down’; it was never ‘up.’ More romantic' rubbish has 
been written about ‘mine hoste’ of the good old days 
than on any other topic in English life. The chief 
halts on the main coaching routes, usually in towns 
rather than in villages, maintained a comfortable flow 
of hot brandy-and-water for resuscitation of the half- 
frozen bodies that tumbled off the coach’s roof. There 
would be hot joints, steaming pxmches and blazing 
fires; there had to be, for the numbed traveller would 
have perished otherwise. But investigation into the 
travel-records of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies reveals some fearful stories of dirty rooms and 
bad feeding off the principal roads. Justices were con- 
tinually pursuing the keepers of ale-houses for refusing 
entertainment, and John Taylor, the Water Poet who 
travelled the West of England in 1649, was driven from 
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two taverns and sis'.ale-feouses in Cornwall without 
room or refreshment, and- in-'Somerset he found an inn 
where . 

■•*the Hostesse w^^out of Towne, mine Host was very suffi- 
ciently drunke, tIS'iiogjse most delicately deckt with exquisite 
artificial! and natural ■ sluttery, the roome besprinkled and 
strewed with the? Excrernents of Pigs and Children ; the walls 
and ceiUngs were adqmed and hanged with rare Spider’s 
Tapestry, or Cofeweb -Tawne ; the smoake was so palpable 
and perspicuoii^, that 1 could scarce see anything else.’ 

Here , her., v'as promised food and got none. At last, 
having f tuxhased bread and butter, he went to bed and 
killed five hiindred fleas of the fattest. He further adds, 

‘For 'iny further delight, my chamber-pot seemed to be lined 
wi^ crimson plush, or shag’d scarlet bayes, it had escaped a 
scouring time out of minde, it was fur’d with antiquity and 
withal it had a monumental savour; and this pisse-pot was 
another of my best contentments.’ 

CeHa Fiennes, a great seventeenth-century traveller, 
complained bitterly of the ale-houses where accommoda- 
tion and manners were bad and refreshment worse. 
‘Mine hoste,’ with the apple-cheeks, the quenchless 
smile, the spotless linen, the great spread of joints and 
sweets, the shining pewter and the noble cheese was 
perchance to be discovered in the centre of a market 
town or on a coaching route. But from the ordinary 
village he was absent and still is. 

The village pubhean has his excuses. Nobody trained 
him. He drifted into his job. He is a brewers’ employee 
and has no capital of his own. Less than a penny per 
pint of beer sold is small allowance for ‘over-heads’ in 
a small village where incomes are equally diminutive. 
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It was not so bad just after the -vrar 3!?-hen the agrtttikurai 
wages were up to forty shillings ‘ot more; but, ti^en they 
fell back to twenty-eight, the beer-money dwindled and 
almost disappeared. One village publican told me 
his weekly sale fell in a year pr two frp^ a hundred ;Snd 
twenty gallons to less than thirty. iSad'C^ring for weelo^ 
end walkers and motorists is such a ris%- business fot’a 
poor man to undertake. Stores are laid in, perishable 
stuff like bread and meat ; there comes a day hr two of 
steady rain, nobody arrives and it is aUdeft on the publi- 
can’s hands. His profit for a fine". week-end will not 
make up for the loss on a wet one. Besides, even in fine 
weather his luck may be out. People drop in plentifully 
one Saturday ; next time they all pass by. It is a chancy 
business, haaardous, even ruinous for those who lack 
capital. Much might be done by the brewery companies, 
who own nearly all the village ‘pubs,’ if they would 
assist, inform, inspect and generally encourage their 
tenants to be real innkeepers. But their profits are usually 
so high that they do not bother. Some Trust Companies, 
local and national, have bought up ' and impto y^ a 
number of village, as of urban, inns. The disadyimfege 
of this is the monotony of standardised service, J^ora- 
tion and menu. But the gains are important. The’visifor 
at a ‘Trust’ house can rely on cleanliness, civility and a 
reasonable meal at a reasonable price. Naturally the 
Trusts prefer ‘show’ houses in ‘show’ places, but they 
have reconditioned with care some of the smaller ale- 
houses and made them into seemly inns with food always 
available and a landlord who has been educated in his 
business. 

The country inn, good or bad, still serves the purpose 



of Zi a play-room. It is the men’s club (34); 

the wor^n, if the)Aaeet socially outside their cottages, 
.genergLjly go to the institutes which most villages now 
possess through .-^hgtrity of the ‘big houses’ or as a War 
Memcttial. The cbi^ public-house games are darts, shove- 
halfpenny and ,^miooes and Saturday night provides 
brisfc conflict i^'all of them. The tap-room is also the 
scene of clamorous discussion bn politics and economics 
and, perh^s.^^re often, the sins of one’s neighbours 
and the Iflcely witBger of a big race. As Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton has remarked, the English democrat has never been 
so much interested, in the equality of man as in the 
inequality of hor&ek. 

The women of the English village, though they lack 
the foreigner’s capacity to create savotuy meals out of 
almost nothing, are marvels at ‘making do.’ Probably 
thirty shillings a week come into the average cottage; 
on this children are born and reared and clothed, often 
in embarrassing quantity. Between the intervals of 
child-birth, there is an endless routine of house-work, 
washing, iMmdijig, sewing; even so, the woman may 
manage to^o ,c^t’ and make a few extra shillings by 
‘chafiing’ ^^e of the big houses. How anybody in the 
village ^etwS h jiew pair of shoes is one of the mysteries 
insoluble by middle-class minds. Yet, miracle of miracles, 
when the village cricket-team turns out in summer, it 
win be discovered that ‘Dad’ can sport a pair of white 
trousers and even cricket-boots. Dad has a pint or two 
after the game on Saturday and Ma, one hopes, takes the 
’bus to ‘the pictures’ in the country-town at least now 
and again; she deserves her ghmpse of Hollywood 
grandeur and the purple passions of the great, if that is 
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her cup of tea. Tea, after all,.' is the stron:,':ii, 'Iii'-cr 
that she ever touches during most Weeks inrae year. 
Furthermore purple passions, emerging from ^ssjuisite 
gowns, are more fun than the iectyrc-kt the IrKtifcufx^; 
which a high-minded lady at the Oi|tpge provii^i^'' on 
winter afternoons. 

Most of them, too, somehow a£Ford%!wirdess set; I 
have heard profound discussion on the frits ' of ‘Char- 
iot’s Hour’ in a tap-room amid the wildest moors. The 
village is no longer in isolation. Pe*- ml'- Tows from the 
parish pump and the farmer’s sons have motor-bicycles. 

I have heard it complained that the village cricket-’ 
team is not what it was because the youngsters will not 
join up; their Saturday afternoons are spent with beauty 
on the pillion and the Picture-drome to follow. There 
is a ’bus-service to the nearest town and a special ’bus 
runs late on Saturday night for those who have had the 
small silver necessary to make the trip, shop at Wool- 
worth’s and end up with Qark Gable, even with fish 
and chips. There are aimual ‘outings’ jn ^jhe summer, 
with a special ‘chara’ hired and the seaside, i?.?rtiii'n';=blc, 
as destination. There is one outing spet^^y mpihers 
and another, probably, in which Dad can jq®. or 
female, one can get a bit ‘tiddly’ without SfO^e sing ■ 

songs on the way home. 

One of the perennial festivals of village life is the 
Show. On the plains it will be a Flower Show; on the 
lulls, where gardens are less generous, the exhibits will 
be on a larger scale, sheep, cattle and horses. The Flower 
Show includes bread, cakes and vegetables, everything 
a cottager can turn out. It happens, probably, on a July 
Saturday. There is a grand assembly beneath a scorching 
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sun^^ide the tents, their tables stacked with tapering 
carrots, monstrous' ^narrows, giant lettuces and onions 
'which are theii- cultivators’ darlings, the heat is terrific. 
^Ph^p is a touch o£ temper, as well as thunder, in the air. 
For o|d Smith, whose onions were put second last year 
to. those of Jon^, has fertilised this year’s crop with the 
STSS^at of- infinite contemplation. For the last few weeks 
the world' has been, his onions; more exactly, his onions 
have been^s.:wrld'. He is not going to be bettered this 
time, noi'-^y any man in the country. The judges set 
about their dreadful office — dreadful for themselves since 
•they.are bound tO' ihake enemies before the day is out — 
'^d the coloured labels are attached to the exhibits. A 
iSrst’ for Smith ! Justice at last and a pint — ^more likely 
a^'gallon before the night is out — ^to celebrate the tardy 
il^umph of the Right. And for Jones, too, consoling 
pints, when the verdict is over and the time has come to 
4-^ of many things, including the pride and foUy and 
wickedness of those who sit in judgment. 

;* 'Meanwhile^ .the Brass Band, from the nearest town, 
ha^^en lustily, rendering The Gondoliers and kindred 
^m^he village flower show is inconceivable without 
Sulwm. The children have had races, with the parson 
very not and red and active as a referee; there have 
been coconut-shies and buried treasure-hunts and Aunt 
Sallies; pigs and fowls have been raffled for the Prize 
Fund ; now it is the time for the dancers. The Brass Band, 
refreshed, plunges, with more good will than good 
management, into the tunes of the year and aspires to jazz. 
That achievement limps behind aspiration is no deterrent ; 
the youngsters go to it. This is their Folk Dance, whatever 
the high-minded lady at the Grange may endeavour to 
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teach them about morrises and all such...XKe-'^llagfe now 
is part and parcel of that universe whose melodies 
originate from the quick cleverness of Broadway Jews ; 
it has heard the tunes on the wireless andlcnows the 
rhythms well enough when the Brass Band goes pantihg 
in their pursuit. But among the elders there are some 
grievings and resentments. That ml^^ letmce fbj)bed 
off with a ‘third !’ That plum-cake only ‘recomihended !’ 
Those raspberries entirely spurned! In Village Shows 
there are no fruit without some sourness, no flowers 
without thorns. ^ 

Most EngHsh villages of any size have a football and 
a cricket team. The game, in both cases, is played hard. 
Village cricket, like the village inn, has been ofte^“ s^^- 
mentalised, mostiy by people who have never played it. 

I have been enticed into the arena and I remember some 
hot contentions in the League matches which decided 
the year’s ownership of the region’s Cup. Village sides 
are not just jovial sportsmen who want a knock. They 
are partisans who play to win and, if the -village black- 
smith has a knack of ‘body-Une’ bowling,- his captikc 
will not discourage him. The pitch is usually abominable 
and, in dry weather, really dangerous!,’ ^ it farmer’s 
meadow or village green. Batsmen, ho'^si^er, have no 
scruples about departing towards squa^deg if tha.t 
retreat seems to offer personal security. Umpires have 
no escape. They do their best; if perplexed, they give 
‘leg before’ decisions ‘in’ and ‘out’ alternately, which 
procedure, like Bacon’s definition of revenge, is wijd 
justice, but has its wildness tempered by a sort of 
They receive small thanks and many scowls. But to Jefe' 
the village umpire is an office favoured by the elders' and 
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Vetefans too stifi" -fot the game. It gives authotity; the 
white coat is a 'kiagly robe. I have known the litigious 
spirit bitterly aroused in Cup Matches over the exact 
position of the boundary; two teams were enemies for 
.years over a dispute about -a bank of nettles. Did the 
batsman; get six runs for a hit clean over the nettles or 
clean into the nettles? I forget the decision. But there 
'w^e an^ry* words and even correspondence ; the papers 
‘were despatched to some remote Headquarters of the 
League, which should, like the League of Nations, have 
sent an International Mixed Commission to investigate 
the nettles. Perhaps they did go so far as to despatch a 
panel of arbitrators from Neutral Villages. 

But there are friendly matches too ; and quarrelling, 
after all, is part of man’s fun on earth. The cricketers 
enjpy their afternoon and the spectators enjoy it too (36). 
If tie parson isn’t in the game himself, he takes a keen 
interest; the local big-wigs drop in for a few minutes or 
provide teas for both teams. Passers-by stop to look on; 
^surely nobody ever walked through an English village 
Saturday afternoon without ten minutes’ interval 
beside the cricket-match. Motorists, even motorists in 
'spo^5|§ cars, who never stop anywhere, unless com- 
peUeS, draw up by the green. My own observation 
suggests that^village cricket has recently become much 
more formal; it is unusual to see a fielder in his worka- 
day clothes or a batsman displaying braces and a bowler 
hat. Flannels are ubiquitous and some villages now have 
dark blue caps Hke county teams and sight-screens behind 
me wickets. The players cannot be as dull as county 
experts, rather because they lack the time than because 
they lack the spirit. I have seen some young villagers 
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pottering about the wicket in a terribly.pxofessiona] 
manner. 

Returning to more serious matters, we may ask what 
change there has been in the sovereignty of village life? 
Authority long rested in the squire>and th? parson; to 
a less extent in the pohcemaa and. the"sehooiLmaster. 
The squirearchy is undoubtedly weaker than j[£ ^asj 
when a man sells part of his estate, he sheds somfe inffite- 
ence. \s;iien he sells all and lets a new man in, a new man, 
probably, whose interests are mainly urban, he replaces 
a native by a visitor; the visitor may hunt and shoot 
and fulfil other squirely duties ; he may send far bigger 
cheques to cottage hospitals and Flower Show funds 
than his predecessor ever did; but he does not belong 
and his influence is small. The idea of the old landed 
gentry as impoverished saints and of the newcomer as 
a conscienceless cad, which had some sort of backing 
in Galsworthy’s novels and plays, is another aspect of 
urban sentiment on rustic matters. The old squires often 
gave little enough value for their laay, privileged lives 
and the new owner of ‘the big house’ may repair and 
rebuild and take his responsibilities along, with his rer^s 
— ^if he can get them. It is not a matter foi«5l?iirt generalisa- 
tion; but it is fairly obvious that the afehority of the 
landed gentr}>- has dwindled. Opinion about private 
conduct and public affairs now derives more from wire- 
less talks and news, from increased reading of n^i^ 
papers and from better schooling and much less . from, 
traditional, unquestioned notions of right and wrong.' - 

Yet politically the village remains conservative. 
Apart from central business areas and middIe^class 
suburbs, there are few urban constituencies which 
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Labour cannot hope immediately to capture if the national 
feeling runs Labour’s way. On the other hand there are 
few purely agricultural areas where it can hope for early 
victory. Until quite recently there was a strong Liberal 
vote where the JMcnconformist Churches were strong, 
notably in -East 'Anglia and the far West. The splitting 
of the party and the diminished appeal of the chapel have 
weakened that old and really conservative attachment to 
the Liberal cause. But the defaulters have not gone over, 
like "many of the urban radicals, to Labour. They may 
be cursed by one side as servile or praised by the other 
as sturdy, sensible individualists, but it seems tViat 
Socialism, as a name, has still its terrors for the country- 
side. Meanwhile a Conservative Minister of Agriculture 
is busy socialising that industry to a degree beyond the 
dreams of radicals ; the farm is now State-controlled and 
State-aided as never before. Life’s little ironies begin 
at home; the larger ironies at Westminster. 

The parson is stiU there, living, perhaps in half of the 
rectory, closing the rest, pinching, scraping and keeping 
a respectable air. As the old serene shepherds of a docile 
•jPfock dwindle' and vanish, he tends to be of a new type; 
hfr^^^rved in Ae war as chaplain or combatant; he is 
democratic ana wants to make closer, easier contacts 
with the parish. But, at least in the ‘servile south,’ the 
vilEtger is shy of him. In a village which I knew well one 
of the heartier back-slapping types replaced an old vicar 
who had kept himself to himself, held his services and 
• gone a tranquil way. The younger man’s good intentions 
and friendly manner were not altogether approved. 
There was a feeling that parsons should be parsons, 
functioning on Sundays and available to marry and bury. 
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but otherwise decentlv, discreetly remote; Perhar3s''?£Gj6f 
young man has now broken down the! tacit resenfeaia^ 
of his bright and brotherly manner. He and his kind may 
become a force in the village life, but the parsonage, on 
the whole, has been so much an appendage of ‘the big 
house’ that a collapse of the squire’s influence inevitably 
affected the parson’s too. The secularisation of Sunday — 
they have taken to playing Sunday Cricket on one village 
green of my acquaintance — ^the catering for hikers and 
week-enders and the presence of the motor-bus to take 
villagers away on Sunday visits, aU wmrk against church- 
going and the rival attractions of the chapel. S6 ihe new 
parson, being more seen, is less heard. 

The village policeman continues to represent the law 
and, as our laws multiply like rabbits and.'develop 
devilish complications, his office becomes more onerous. 
What with Foot and Mouth Disease, all the new Agri- 
cultural Orders, shop hours, the liquor laws, the preserva- 
tion of birds and birds’ eggs and flowers, the technicali- 
ties of trespass and the survey of weights and measures, 
the poor man must be an encyclopaedia as well as a good, 
burly fellow. In fact, he tends to work m^e bjicommon 
sense than by the book ; his main duties are nocturnal ; 
he sets out after dark with a bicycle to keep an obligatory 
‘date’ with his colleague of the next poHce-district. 
He learns more about nature than man in the procesg,. 
It is a dull job and ‘shiny nights’ may invite him to ’We 
his dog and his local knowledge. All that I know of 
poaching was taught me by a country policeman on his 
official midnight journeys. He had a grand dog, a grand 
thirst and a grand fund of stories. But, in faimess'td the 
Force, I should add that he was subsequently removed 
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and. latet ' passed inside the cells which he had 
others ±o .^nter. I take it there are few such as my 
Mend and add that he was grand company. The country 
policeman has a strong dislike for the gipsies so dear to 
the urban novelist. Raggle-taggle folk have no charms 
for him; they mean petty theft and complaints and 
trouble of all sorts. So he edges them, on suspicion, over 
the county boundary and ’then the police of the other 
county edge them back. As a rule the village constable 
is a popular fellow, executes the law with tact and is no 
preceptor of morals. They are parson’s business. 

The s^oolmaster of- the village has always had, if 
sensitive' a life of disappointment. He knocked a little 
knowleS^ into the children and saw them, at fourteen, 
depart.^ predestined ends, the boys to the field, the 
girls to,^e kitchen. There was no follow-up, no develop- 
ing pf;'Hs rudiments. But now the brighter children go 
on to' tlounty Secondary Schools and may climb the 
scholarship ladder to the top rungs at the University. 
Hardy’s obscure Jude, had he been born in 1920, might 
have triumphantly entered the Oxford which repulsed 
him. It does ijpt happen to many, but the schoolmaster 
has now more to watch, and more hope of fostering 
talent to some purpose instead of sending potential 
schol^s away from books to the inevitable byre and 
stablej the oven and the scrubbing brush. 

He is a keener type of man than of old, politically on 
the Left as a rule, and eager to improve the job of 
teac^g. He voluntarily gives up part of his holidays to 
attending the Summer Schools on educational method 
which the Board of Education provides; in the rest of 
his leisure he travels as far as his scanty means will allow. 
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Kis authority in the village has alwaj'S been incirgh"/; 
but, if minds can be formed in an elementar}' s'dhboi^ 
he is probably doing it far better than ft ever dobe 
before. Furthermore, his ex-pupils have' more oppor- 
tunity to reahse that all knowledge does not end at four- 
teen. The Village Institute has a shelf or two of books; 
a motor-van brings the travelling section of the County 
Library; there is radio in most homes and the Rural 
Drama Society instigates play-acting on the Httle Institute 
stage; things of the mmd do not peter out as they did 
for the village boy and girl. So life has more inteie^ for 
the men and women whose often irksome ta^- it is to 
stir those minds to first activity. 
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MARKETS AND MILLS 

The dreariest thing in England — ^and certainly in Scotland 
and Wales — is the industrialised village; one thinks of 
the miners’ settlements — ^village and town are names too 
civil and too honourable for these slums among the slag- 
heaps, which the Age of Anyhow, as Mr. Baldwin has 
aptly called it, deemed good enough forthe followers of an 
ancient ^d dangerous .calling. We can claim that, when 
we start afresh on such a job, as in the Kentish coalfield, 
we do it better ; but we have done little enough to clear 
up the rness in the older mining counties. The staple of 
wool built beauty in the seventeenth century ; the staple 
of coal befouled pur country in the nineteenth. The 
courage and endurance of the miner are tested as much 
when he emerges from the pit as when he enters it. 
What a place in which to rest and seek the sun ! 

Sometimes a market-town has accepted miUs and 
factories without loss of its own quality. Macclesfield, 
so comfortably settled between the severity of the 
Derbyshire Pennines and the rich pastures of the Cheshire 
plain,’ is a case in point. Its silk-mills have mellowness 
and,:', when its Saturday market loads the streets with 
Cheshire cheese, the two kingdoms of the field and the 
factory seem to be well and truly blended, as they say 
of other good things such as whisky, tea and tobacco. 

Lhe market-town of England has many attractions, 
not least the attraction of variety. It has often been 
pointed out that the traveller in America may go a 
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thousand miles and find himself in something indistin- 
guishable from the place whiGh he has just left. 
England assimilation increases with, the multiplication 
of the multiple store, the row of petrol pumps and the-, 
monotonous fagades of the new cinema and the new 
garage. But assimilation is of the surface only and that 
only partial. It is far from absolute. Keswick, and Lewes, 
Totnes and Barnard Castle, Devizes and Pickering may 
observe the same Hollywood Venus in the same film on 
the same day. Yet they have not become the same town. 
Difference of building and architectural style, of staple 
products, of dialects, of religious sect and of general 
mood and tempo remain to fight the unifying forces. 
Rapid mutability is one of England’s eternal fascinations ; 
an hour’s run in train or motor-car, perhaps less, will 
carry you into entirely new surroundings, from down to 
forest, from sheep to corn, from grass to heather, from 
hedges to stone walls, from the red mellowness- of old 
brick houses to the grey ripeness of the weathered stone. 

The market-town of England may be defined as one 
very broad street, several very narrow ones and a fine 
spread of taverns. The broad street, leading to the stock- 
market, is flanked with the solid, tranquil inns (42) which 
serve a substantial ‘ordinary’ for the farmers on market 
day and may also serve the casual traveller well at other 
times. The broad street is so broad as to contain an old 
cross or monument or even substantial Guild Hall in 
its middle reaches without inconvenience to the thronging 
carts and cars of market day; such channels are capable of 
an island site and exquisitely it has often been used. 
The value of an islanded street we know from the 
churches in the roaring Strand as well as from the guild- 
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■^aMs of tile. leisurely faruaing centres. Thame, with a 
■ igyin street of -astocisliing breadth and the savour of 
. “!ir.r:.f?.cdcenfurie's,'is'a typical market-town of the South. 

the North I have a strong fancy for Richmond (44), 
’.■crag-<rested and grey, with a smell of forays and baronial 
. campaigns, sentinel of a grim dale where it meets the 
fatter pastures, the half-way house between the two worlds 
of heather and of grass, and hinting long, comfortable 
pauses after bargains hardly made between the highland 
and the lowland men;- 

The spaciousness of the market-town is sometimes 
felt whef€ a great espanse of road has been left marooned 
in full-grown towns swollen with new occupation. 
Those who have done the round of Shakespearean 
relics and memorials of Stratford-on-Avon may perhaps 
feel -cldser to the local hero’s spirit if they walk down 
Bridge ' Street on a market-morning to the Clopton 
Bridge; here they will remember that Stratford is a 
peasant’s place as weH. as a pilgrim’s and that John 
Shakespeare’s occupation of butcher and general mer- 
chant is still as important to the town as his son’s more 
venerated craft. Oxford, too, is not all based on culture 
and on cars ; it has never ceased to be a market-centre 
of the eastern Cotswolds and the Berkshire Downs. St. 
Giles proclaims it so. Even in London you may tumble 
across a s imil ar street. Alight at the Angel, Islington, and 
turn north. The road to the Agricultural Hall is stiU, 
and properly, a bit of rural England. Islington was for 
centuries the Cockney sportsman’s playground and the 
workshop of the old naturalists. Gerard, the herbalist, 
went ‘simpling’ in Highbury woods and the seventeenth- 
century fowlers pursued their game on the Islington 
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hills. ‘The citizens that come a-ducking to Islington 
ponds’ occur in Jonson and in Davenant. Then the 
streams and marshes Ti’ere turned into the reservoirs of 
the City and a market-town sprang up; the enormous 
breadth of road to Islington Green, with its tumble of 
tiled roofs and its steps up to the pavement, suggests to 
this day drovers and the driven, market-stalls and market 
crowds a-junketing. 

The market-town usually offers generous satisfaction 
to the eye; it takes the senses. It has a history; if a char- 
tered borough, it wrested its local freedom from the 
jealous powers above; it is governed by ‘worshipful 
persons’ ; its atmosphere abides. It has quietude broken 
by a weekly clatter of livestock and chaffering salesmen. 
It may have fortress ruins, like Bridgnorth (45) rising 
in its Rhenish steepness to watch the winding Severn, 
or Barnard Castle, guardian of the Tees. It is good to 
take beef and beer in these places and wander from the 
Broad Street to the narrow courts and lanes, by the 
river and on to the Castle Crag. But, for my part, I would 
never care to live there; either solitude or city is one 
individual’s preference. In small country towns every- 
body knows everybody and all about everybody; they 
are the busybodies’ paradise. It is true that they know 
too in the village, but then there ate so few people to 
do the knowing, the gossiping, the interfering. Let us 
make sentimental journeys and delight our eyes, as well 
as satisfying thirst and appetite, in the market-town; 
and so home. 

The water-power of the northern hiUs created, during 
and after the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth 
century, some of the most curious manufacturing towns. 

I 
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The mills fof tireating cotton and -wool follow the streams 
up into the Pennine heather, cotton on the west, wool 
on the east. The towns are often small for the simple 
reason that there is no space for them to be any bigger 
wilhout rlitnb in g impossible banks. They are sandwiched 
between the sheer fell-side and the water ; the grey mills 
are poised in a natural niche and the houses of the 
workers climb away from them, up staggering hills . 
Their prosperity has had its ups and downs, but they 
still hang on, financially as well as physically. The popula- 
tion, suspended between the heathery waste and the 
dose-packed clutter of the town, is not quite urban, but 
it is essentially homogeneous. There is virtually no 
middle dass. Either ^.man owns a mill or he works in 
it. Everybody is making, or is eager to make, something ; 
the merchanting is done in Manchester or Leeds, where 
the middle-men swarm. A rector, a doctor or two and 
a few bank-managers make up the middle class of the 
fell-side mill-towns. Retired folk move to softer places ; 
nobody is there for ftm. 

The great manufacturing towns of the North and 
Midlands make homes for an enormous section of the 
English people. The combined populations of Cheshire, 
Lancadiire and Yorkshire run to ten and a half millions, 
of Northumberland and Durham to two and a quarter 
millions, of Warwickshire and Staffordshire to another 
three. The rural element in these counties is large in 
acreage, but not in residents. The cities which began to 
sprout at the end of the eighteenth century and have 
been swelling ever since are nearly all unlovely, which is 
not the same as unlikeable. They can be more easily 
explained than excused. They grew when humanity had 
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found one thing and lost another. It is the habit o^epochs 
to let slip something of the national heritage while' tl^i; 
add to it. The eighteenth century had losn the iestj^s', 
spirit •w'hich in some form is essential to a... vivid an^ 
creative civilisation ; but it had taste. I-ts ^!^-compiacen<^ 
found many graceful forms of expression. The nineteenth 
cenmry lost taste and it recovered,-thp eagerness for 
novelty and advance just at the ticfifi-^P^^nl^obvious 
channels of new movement were coin> 

mercial. It plunged into the factcry 3 ^ witfc a greedy 
eye for main chances and cuick'.'resLhs. Nobody seenis 
to have cared much about civic appearances or civic 
health. There was no plan and there was not much of 
social conscience. So the industrial cities happened, 
hiills and drab rows of houses for the mih-hands were 
jumbled together ; the centres of commerce and admii^ 
tration were hurriedly surrounded by squalid zones- of 
‘industrial area.’ No thought was taken for amenity..or 
recreation. The typical manufacturing town only fe£nein-> 
bered the necessity for open spaces when the centre 
had all been shabbily closed. Accordingly, while -most 
capitals have parks in the centre, because they were built 
with consideration and before the age of greedy hustle, 
the manufacturing towns have their parks on the fringe 
or in the suburbs. There is no dignified approach to the 
centre of things. Rivers were foiolly polluted and smoke 
belched from countless, uncontrolled chimney-stacks. 
In 1536 Manchester was described by the antiquary 
Leland as ‘the fairest, best buildid, quickkest, and most 
populous towne of all Lancastreshire.’ Fair and well- 
built were epithets which might then have been applied 
to all the towns that later on were to achieve simul- 
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tarieously the peaks of prosperity and the depths of 
squalor. By 1836 the damage was begun, by 1886 it was 
■irreparable. 

By 1936? Lhave called the damage irreparable because 
the Victorian -m,ess is too big to rebuild. The adjective 
is only unjustified if you can call abolition a form of 
repair. The 'Victorian debris is far too vast to abolish 
at one politic blo|^.- The only practical course is to get 
as many people ^^ossible out of the mess and as quicldy 
as possible. That ^hise, since the war, has been generally 
but slowly taken. People are encouraged to move out 
into new suburbs, which, at their dullest, are orderly 
and hygienic and at their best, notably in Manchester’s 
Wythenshawe, with its park-way approaches, extremely 
attractive. Most of the big cities have made an attempt to 
atone at the edge for the crimes committed by our fore- 
fathers in the centre. But the trouble has been the gap 
between the economic rental of a new suburban house, 
however humble, plus cost of transport to and from work, 
and the ability of the present slum-dweller to pay for 
those things, (The problem of reconstruction is not 
limited to the actual slums, i.e. to houses and tenements 
certified as unfit for habitation, but to miles of drab 
little houses which are monotonous and depressing but 
are just habitable enough to pass an elementary test of 
hygiene.) The shifting of population involves many 
problems. It has been discovered in Middlesbrough that 
the standard of health declined when the occupants of 
slums were moved to new and infinitely healthier 
quarters, because the increased expenditure on rental 
meant decreased expenditure on food. Hea'vy subsidies 
have been applied to housing siace the war; even so 
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vre cannot equip the poorest town-dwellers witih 
homes without causing further economic distress 
Victorian mess abides. By our toleration o£ ribfeoi^ 
development along main roads we are puj^fl-y’es gte- 
paring the mess of to-day and of to-morrow^^s^.^ ■ 4 ’ 

It would be absurd to think of.tlic'/iabsfbitanfs of any 
specimen Coketowm as universally . d^^fessed by their 
surroundings ; indeed, their contentment is iiie despair 
of the reformers. As far as unhappiness is co^ioemed, it 
is doubtful whether the miU-WDrfcets, housed in Mean 
Street, are more concerned with theifown miseries than 
are the prosperous brain-workers- an^cultured leisurely 
folk of the capital who fiiss with ps^hology and brood 
over their own grievances. Graceful and beautiful birds 
have no aesthetic sense; swallows, with the whole of 
pastoral England at their disposal, will nest in the 
dirtiest manufacturing village, so their food be there; 
sea-gulls, with all our foreshores for a dining-room, 
come inland to a reeking dump of garbage. Men and 
women are able to ignore their surroundings to a com- 
parable extent; they can accept without questionmg a 
vile social legacy, so the food be there, and sqrdefimes 
when it is not. History woidd be very' differen^jf they 
were not thus patientiy adaptable. 

Many people can get fond of their machines, - hard 
masters though they be, and many also can endurg . with- 
out distress drudgery which seems insupportable to 
others: and always mankind discovers ways of escape 
from the monotony and fatigue of factory labour; the 
first victims of the Industrial Revolution drugged them- 
selves with cheap gin. But the recourse to alcohol for 
purposes of ‘a blind’ has continually and rapidly de- 
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Convictions fot drunkenness fell from 200,550 
ia:*i9o5 to 36,285 in 1933, a sensational decline. This is 
■,'^ariiy due to the increased cost and decreased strength 
' of li^u,or, but partly to an increase of common sense and 
sel'f- 5 :«pec;._ The wild drinking of inflammable spirit, 

; wliich;is-£hll an escape of the Scottish slum-dweller, is 
'wery farc,^,^^-g!^d ^here the popular absorption of a 
faidy .mild^ ale em ^e s brewer and Treasury without 
much damage and ^|th considerable pleasure to the 
recipient.. There n^^ be even less drunkenness than 
there stul is if Ik^^ed hours were extended; in that 
case, there would^iejess tendency to ‘rush drinking’ in 
the last fe'^ m'.:i:?¥£-;;befcre closing. 

A new oblivion has been offered by the films which 
for- a few coppers will offer transport, in comfortable 
surroundings, from Coketown to an Alsatia of ravishing 
blondes whose chastity is grievously menaced through 
eighty minutes of thrilling temptation but is finally 
offered intact to a miratulcvsly handsome gentleman with 
a super-super-motpf-car. The films have naturally driven 
the old. melodramas out of the field ; these had a long life 
in the i^ill-tow^^rcuits, but they could offer no effective 
competrafen t^ 4 he cheap luxuries of the new Palasseum 
whose hgltfs do, at least irradiate Mean Street and break 
the drab monotony of dingy lace curtains in the ‘two-up 
and two-dow^n’ houses and of slatternly shops which 
sadly fteed a coat of paint. Then there is betting, which 
no amount of legisladon will ever suppress ; afternoon 
betting is on horses with slips of paper and s mall coin 
furtively handed to the book-maker’s tout or passed 
across the counter in a small shop whose owner takes 
a "chance; evening betting takes place ‘at the dogs.’ 
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D-aring the last ten years the racing of greyhotuads in 
pursuit Cx- a iTiechanical hare Iras achieved and retained 
LTcac t)ooular:tT(i2i). The orlces of entry are ranch smaller 
than at horse-race meetings and the vrafkin i 

the evening, is far more suitable to 'prdTfefe.riah needs; 
also the races foliovc each other in more rapid successidh 
and quite small sums can be s^ed. The social rn^ace 
of this form of gambling, hi|y^^n much cried up''by 
the puritanically minded, “^^'o ^re strangely oblivious 
of the fact that the Stock Exchange, which is rardy, if 
ever, attacked, is quite as much of a casino., -.if stock- 
brokers had to exist on genuine investment ^d not on 
the dipping in and out of those who -Sias^erely ^punting/ 
half of them would be out of work. Snuggled tickets 
for big sweepstakes also bring a few thriiis and a myriad 
disappointments to Coketown. But occasionally a little 
combine of miU-hands will find themselves with twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds. It is the modem equivalent 
of the fabled treasures of romance, a hind of Fairy. Gold. 
Those who are so concerned about the gambling "of the 
working-class also conjure up pictures, sometitnes truth- 
ful, of the man who has ruined his home; they never 
allude to the man who has had a lucky win and has 
given his family a treat. Yet that does happen. 

The English town-worker is a constant devotee of 
sport. As a small boy he played cricket and football 
anywhere and eveiywhere (115), in empty streets and on 
waste patches. Later he did his best to get into a team 
which had a pitch in a public park or on one of the 
grounds with which the National Playing Fields Associa- 
tion is endeavouring to sweeten the monotony of the 
built-up areas. He is an eager spectator of cricket and 
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yfebtball on county and town grounds (117, 118). Miners 
;)we especid]^ fond of racing dogs and racing pigeons are 
.-pother popul^ possession. On the outsldrts of every 
large tb’utnijFhete.'^re ik pond, river or canal, coarse 
' fishing is patently practised by large numbers of men 
.and boys,, who will sit for hours in any weather in the 
hope of some diminutive catch. It is preferable, no 
doubt, .to an overcrowded home with the children frac- 
tious and the over-wg^ked wife in a nagging mood. 

. From time to time great angling competitions are held, 
at whichjhundreds of entrants, each with an allotted 
space of ’':fiver bank, eagerly count their victims by the 
.ounces, -'^is ‘dxciting to the onlooker, but it 

gives infinite ^asuie to the practitioner. The younger 
people have lately taken to wandering afield (26); but 
the ‘hikers’ are more often from the office than from the 
factory. A hard week in the mill or the workshop inclines 
to less strenuous week-ends; the motor-bicycle, with 
side-car where it can be afforded, gives the Coketown 
family a new liberty of the countryside, and the push- 
bicycle has found renewed favour among the actively 
disposed. CycHng clubs swarm out of the towns on 
Saturday and Sunday. Yes, Coketown does, in a multi- 
tude of ways, go about, dream dreams and forget. But 
that is no reason for accepting the place with equanimity. 
A home should be a place where people are content to 
stay, not a base for frantic efforts at escape. 
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Just as the heart of England may be worn on its maritime 
sleeve, so the heart of many English towns seems really 
to exist upon the suburban fringe. Allusion has already 
been made to the haphazard growth of the manufacturing 
cities whose central areas were surrounded by a confused 
belt of factories and workshops. Population, as it grew, 
had to move outward beyond this belt for decent habita- 
tion and, with quicker, cheaper transport, it recently 
began to move very far indeed. When the day’s work 
IS done, the centre of the town empties rapidly; a few 
people may linger on to visit theatres and cinemas, 
but after eight o’clock the centre of such a city as Man- 
chester is strangely deserted considering the size and 
commercial importance of the place. The number of 
restaurants and cafes open is inconsiderable compared 
with the number in a Continental town of similar wealth 
and population. At week-ends it is almost a 'desert, a 
wilderness of trams clanging down empty streets. The 
social life has flowed outw'ards and the pulse of the city 
beats on Saturday nights in suburban homes, taverns, 
dance-halls and picture-palaces. 

The status of the suburb in English life has been greatly 
heightened by the English passion for a roof of one’s own. 
To live in flats and tenements is unusual outside of 
London; those who cannot have a big house insist on 
a small one, and the post-war housing of the workers has 
developed enormous suburbs, new towns even, such as 
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Becontree, containing countless rows of small houses 
instead of enormous- block-dwellings on the Continental 
model. The Government’s housing policy for 1935 
incHnes to replacement of slums by cheap flats, but 
before this the general policy was for outward instead 
of upward construction. The acreage and mileage swal- 
lowed up in this way has been enormous, and the speed 
of the process terrific, both round London and the pro- 
vincial cities. Less than thirty years ago North-west 
London ended with the semi-rural pleasaunces of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate. Hendon and Finchley were country 
villages to which one bicycled, leaving London behind 
with its last and jovial outpost at the song-celebrated 
‘^uU and Bush.”. Now nearly all Middlesex has been 
devour)^ and process, so much assisted in pre-war 
times by the opening of the Tube Railway to Golder’s 
Green^lhas been brisldy accelerated in the last decade. 
Middlesex showed the greatest increase of population 
of any county between 1921 and 1931. During these years 
the people of Great Britain increased by 5‘S per cent, the 
people of Middlesex by 30 per cent. The exact figure of 
addition is 385,579. 

This was partly due to migration outwards; the 
population of the London County administrative area 
■continually declines, as in the interest of health it should 
do. It lost 87,000 people during the last census-decade. 
There was also migration southwards; during this 
period, according to Dr. H. W. Smith’s valuable survey 
of The Industries of Greater London, ‘the counties in the 
North of England have lost nearly half a milli on people, 
while the Home Counties have gained 615,000.’ Their 
trek to the South was caused and encouraged by the 
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zov’ I'jiht indastr::*5 which sprcng up I'ound the edge o£ 
L'zdcn; elcccricid powec rrsdc them izdcDcndcn:: or the 

X -t. 

w:.tci% :he cccl-scr-ms czd the iron-deposits which con- 
ch: ozed the oicsneritw cf the North. The bii? rLcrthei'n 
industries did not tnove themselves South nnd new in- 
d’us tries did arise in the Nordt and Midlands, e.g. the 
Bnlingham factor}' of Irnpetlal Chemicals, the expansion 
of the motor-industr}' at Coventn- and the great new 
ironworks at Corb}’ in Korthants. But the accretive and 
magnetic power of this new London has been remarkable. 
The new industries of Greater London, according to 
Dr. Smith, ‘reflect directly the miscellaneous demands 
arising from the concentration of nine million con- 
sumers.’ They depend much on the assembly of parts 
made elsewhere and on the service of the gigantic new 
market for cheap luxuries and instruments of piea.snre. 
A similar process of decentralised factory-ccnsioructior. 
has gone on elsewhere, notably around Binruhg^m and 
at Trafford Park, near Manchester. But the London 
Region, which will soon be almost continuous from 
Southend to Maidenhead and St. Albans to Guildford, 
has been the greatest example of suburban dispersion. 

These new factories, moving to the suburbs for cheap 
land and labour supply, naturally increased the suburbs 
yet again by necessitating thousands of homes for their 
workers. The arterial roads were no sooner bMlt than 
ribboned with smaU factories and the houses of their 
employees, as a drive along the Great West Road or 
ICingston By-Pass will suflSciently prove. That the new 
factories are lighter, healthier, better-looking places 
than the old is obvious ; that the new suburbs are often 
a tangled monotony of ill-planned viUadom is equally 
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;'|>lain (62)'.''’What s.trikes one as so oppressive is street 
after street of exact similarity in all but name; it is some- 
times a marvel that the suburban house-owner, returning 
on a dark night from^e railway station or ’bus terminus, 
can find his way home; any one of ten thousand little 
residences might be his. One may be labelled ‘Elmhurst’ 
and the next ‘St. Aubyns,’ but for mile after mile aU 
are identical Brick-Box. Another melancholy feature has 
been the appeal to snobbery made by the people who 
transformed the old gardens and parklands into new 
villadom and turned the seigneurial Home Counties into 
counties of the multitudinous home. They found a 
farm with some plain-spoken name and they left it as 
Fauntleroy Park, where the house-hungry were dazzled 
with the offer of ‘Cozy Palaces’ and ‘Little Baronial 
Halls.’ Eyidentiy they knew their market; the prospect 
of becoming a-iittle Baron sent thousands in urgent haste 
to the Building Societies for the mortgage needed to 
achieve this domestic ennoblement. Far too many of the 
new ‘estates’ are a welter of sham-Tudor villas without 
style or dignity of any kind. Fortunately there are excep- 
tions, especially where pubhc authorities, such as the 
L.C.C., which employed architects of distinction under 
the direction of Mr. Topham Forrest, have set a standard 
of planning and design and proved that the housing of 
our period need not be limited to feeble mimicries of 
the medieval manner. 

Passing our Fauntleroy Park one is sadly struck by 
the absence of public buildings ; there are row after row 
of new small houses, which consist of five or six rooms 
with usual offices. They are cramped places inevitably; 
the price dictates it; if a man wants a roof of his own 
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(in perpetuit}- or until such time, perhaps not distant^ 
when the roof falls in) and if he c»n only pay small 
deposits monthly to a final total of a feV hundred pounds, 
he cannot expect many rooms jor large. Perhaps our 
Little Baron has a little garage and a midget motor; if 
so he enjoys thereby, at the week-end, some sense of 
space and freedom. If not, he potters diligently' in his 
own tiny garden. There must be growing up a huge host 
of suburban EngUsh who have never been in a big room 
on domestic premises. Nor are there many public rooms 
available. The ordinar}’’ urban street is diversified by 
church or chapel, theatre or cinema, schools, warehouses 
and so forth. But in these mushroom suburbs of the 
nineteen-twenties there is scarcely any break in the 
monotony of small building; here and there ’a cinema 
manages to intrude itself, but theatres are , virtually 
unkn own, inns and taverns are scarce and strictly kept 
so by the licensing justices ; an active campaign has been 
launched to equip the newly built areas with churches, 
but many miles have been covered with streets in which 
the necessity for places of common assemblage, serving 
both to relieve the eye and to comfort the body or the 
soul, has been seriously overlooked. How intensely 
domestic we are willing to be! To a foreigner this in- 
tensive segregation into a host of identical hutches must 
seem one of the oddest, chilliest features of the new 
Enghsh suburb. 

This is a dismal picture of Fauntleroy Park, but it is 
only objectively so. It must not be concluded that the 
Fauntleregians are dismal, doleful folk. It is a common 
notion of the urban intellectual who writes books and 
plays that every famil y of season-ticket holders with an 
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income of Jess than, four qi* five hundred pounds a 
year is incurably rpiserabk.. In literature the people of 
that class mope, "beluhd-’ lace-curtains and vater the 
aspidistra 'tvith incess%it tears; they are mean, jealous 
and joyless and the affair usually ends v.’ith the seduction 
of the daughter and the suicide of Dad. Illness, accident 
and sud4^ less of employment and income may befall 
anyone; niiere the luck is average, the suburban English 
afe'a cheerful people with a good notion of how to enjoy 
themselves and a resolute will to do so. There is ubiqui- 
tous radio to preserve the quiet evening in the home from 
excess of jjuietude. There is not only the annual holiday 
which is a far more regular feature of English than of 
foreigfi'Jife; there is the proud possession of a garden, 
howeve-E^rainutive ; if the Little Baron cannot swing 
that inexplicable -but proverbial cat indoors, he can 
ply a s^^e- There are the Saturdays and Sun- 
days, with poksJbiy a small car; there are the tennis-club 
bowfihg-green; there are jaunts to the pictures 
and, far 'more impressive, there are occasional nights 
‘Up West.’ 

The English are great ‘clubbers.’ They love to get 
behind walls and barriers ; nobody wants to play lawn- 
tennis on pubHc courts, however cheap and excellent, 
if he or she can join the Fauntleroy L.T.C. with its gate 
and its- fence and its protection of this dear privacy by 
exclusion of- the undesirable appHcant. Snobbish? Of 
course it is, but how dull life would be if we never 
turnedlup a nose at anything or anybody. Your Little 
Baron, like anybody else, can derive a deal of satisfaction 
from a lifted nose. If he has money enough he will join 
a golf club too, hut that will mean not less than five 
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guineas a year and probably more. Still, it is another 
place ■vfith a fence; you can keep the bounders out, 
unless the Club is so much in need of funds that even the 
wrong sort must be deemed the right. There is a nice 
bar (men only) as well as a common-room for both 
sexes. Here tales are told. So, too, where there are public 
rooms available, flourish whist-drives, ping-pong, bad- 
minton and dancing, November comes in; the fogs and 
rains descend upon the dank mud flats which once were 
Fogey’s Farm and now compose the desirable estate of 
Fauntleroy Park. It is not so pleasant catching the 8.10 
to Liverpool Street or Waterloo. But spirits are main- 
tained. Joy cometh in the evening. 

And especially on that Saturday evening in midr 
winter when the Fauntleroy L.T.C. or G.C. has its 
annual dinner in the West End. One of the marbled 
chambers (private, of course) is reserved in one of the 
eating-palaces best known for such junkefing. It is un- 
doubtedly a brilliant night. There is much- womanly 
eyeing of the other woman’s dress. But . fellowship 
prevails. Ladies who ‘never take anything-- experiment 
with cocktails and wine to foUow. Theret.;3^-a great 
spread, ample in aU its parts from thosd Varied hors 
d’ceuvres, which never vary, to the Bombt S^^^niide^ 
which never melts from the menu. Great joviafity assists 
digestion of the banquet; the speeches of chajrm^'aiid 
secretary, with their diligent jocosities, are duly r.pplcdidcd 
and pleasantly mitigated by the appearance o^|(bired 
entertainers on the dais with the piano. A soprano 
announces that spring is coming and nobody- is really 
sorry when she herself is going. But ‘the cdhiedian’' 
is another matter. He is ‘a scream’ and is vigorously 
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asked' for more. At eleven the party begins to scatter. 
The young begome sparkish and there is great fun going 
home, six adults' to a Baby Austin. It knocks the purse 
pretty hard, by the standards of the Park, but it is only 
once a year, well worth it, and ‘a good time was had by 
all.’ There may be five thousand suicides a year in Great 
Britain, but they do not largely occur, as our lugubrious 
Chelsea authors would suggest, amid the residents of 
Fauntleroy"- Park. 
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ch.4.i>ti:r VII 


THE WEEK-END 

According to the Oxford 'English Dicfiomrj the word 
‘’R-eek-end’ appeared in our language in 1878 ; the ‘week- 
end ticket’ followed nine years later. This English 
institution will be shortly due for a Golden Jubilee; 
this will doubtless be celebrated in kind by at dtast a 
devout few who will terminate their week of labour 
on Thursday and begin again on the next Wednesday. 
Some people’s week-ends are already so elastic as to 
horrify the foreigner. When staying in Prague I dis- 
covered that a Czechoslovak friend of mine regarded 
himself as a giddy and dissolute fellow if he closed his 
office at five on Saturday afternoon and took a train to 
the hiUs. When I told him that many English business 
men would sign their last letter at five o’clock on Friday 
and not be back till Monday, he was amazed. W'ith natural 
politeness I did not suggest that these apparent idlers 
probably got through as much work in a week as he did 
and with less fuss. Industry is not to be judged by the 
clock and the calendar and the happy English employ- 
ment of Saturday is, after all, dependent on the ability to 
make a living in five or five and a half days' instead of six. 

The rise of the week-end depended on the decline of 
Sunday observance. It was not worth while to pack and 
depart if, during the major part of the week-end, aU 
things were barred to the traveller save church doors. 
One could do one’s churchgoing just as well at home. 
The En gli sh Sunday has been a matter of dispute for 

M 
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hundreds of j^'ears and still is, as the -wireless programmes 
confess. James I, when he issued his Book of Sports in 
i6i8, took the sensible Line of encouraging all such 
exercise and entertainment as did not interfere with 
religious offices. 

‘And as for our good people’s, lawful Recreation, Our 
pleasure likewise is, That, after the end of Di-vine Service, 
Our good people be not disturfaedj letted, or discouraged 
from any ia-wftjil recreation, vaultirig, or any other such harm 
lesse Recreation, nor from having of May Games, Whitson 
Ales and Morris-dances, and the setting up of Maypoles, and 
other sports therewith used so as the same be had in due and 
con-venient time, without impediment or neglect of Di-vine 
Service; and that women shall have leave to carry rushes to 
the Qiurch for the decoring of it, according to their old 
custome. But withal we doe here account still as prohibited 
all unlawful! games to bee used upon Sundays onely, as Beare 
and Bull-baitings, Interludes, and at all times, in the meaner 
sort of people, by Law prohibited. Bowling.’ 

The angry Puritans hit back, when their time came, and 
not only prohibited Sunday recreations but forbade, by 
the act of 1650, the use of boats, coaches and sedan- 
chairs. By an act of 1657 the Justices of the Peace were 
actually entitled to invade private houses in quest of 
Sabbath-breakers, among whom were included any so 
wicked as to- play musical instruments. The Restoration 
brought its natural reaction, but Pepys, who was now 
enabled to hire a boat on Sunday, adds ‘God forgive me’ 
to the information that he had been s trin ging a lute on 
the seven^.day. The ordering of Sunday duties and 
Sunday pldisures has varied greatly siace then according 
to the balance of power in religious politics. Victorian 
Evangelicals and Nonconformists reintroduced a strict 
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discipline, from Vv'hich there has been a stead}' decline in 
the South of England with the northern cides r.r.t'iri" 

W ^ 

more austere. That the bleakness of Sundap in a northern 


town is not a n-rannical imposition of the ‘kill-joys’ but 
rests on popular sentiment was proved by the recent 
plebiscites held on the desirability of Sunday cinerrxs. 
Generally speaking, the South voted for the opening of 
cinemas on Sunday evenings and the North voted against. 

The great enemy of Sunday observance has been 
cheap and easy transport. The motor-car has even 
crashed its way through the massive fortification of the 
Scottish Sabbath ; if people can get to places away from 
home, they will demand to be served with refreshment 
and, if there ate profits to be made, they will eventually 
get it. From that they will proceed to assert the right 
to amuse themselves, to bathe and boat, to play lawn- 
tennis or golf. The only English golf-clubs which forbid 
Sunday play are a few whose landlords make this abstin- 
ence a condition of renting the land. Their number 
diminishes, even in Cornwall where the Sabbatarian 
spirit has long remained fanatical. On most courses 
near towns Sunday is the busiest day of the week and 
often an occasion for important competitions. Even in 
Scotland, where to swing a club on Sunday was once 
deemed a heU-fire matter, there are an increasing nxunber 
of courses permitting Sunday play. In the London area 
amateur Sunday games of all kinds are now almost uni- 
versal; but professional spectacles, seeking profit, are 
restticted to Saturday. In the North, however, there is 
a far stricter regimen and young people, who want 
exercise but cannot afford to join golf-clubs, must take 
to the roads on foot or bicycle. The fact that Coketown 
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still closes its public tenuis-courts and cricket-pitches on 
•Sunday has doubtless been a great recruiting influence 
for the- fluking’ movement; also it has stimulated the 
manufacture of bic}xles and motor-bicycles and the 
booking of seats in public vehicles. The motor-coach is 
a post-Sabbatarian invention and, being born free, it 
has never been put in chains. 

'The arrival of the cheap motor-car and motor-cycle 
and the ubiquity of the motor-bus have, in effect, nation- 
alised the mobile week-end, which had hitherto been 
the special property of the well-to-do. It is true that cheap 
railway tickets and the economical trips organised by 
the National Sunday League had already made Sunday 
a day of travel to some extent, but it was the poor man’s 
motor-car, private or public, which finally overran the 
old notions of a tranquil and motionless leisure. This 
centred round a huge hot dinner at Sunday midday, 
which feast was naturally followed by a torpid afternoon. 
The solid meal, at least in summer, lost friends as rapidly 
as the solid sermon, and butchers have publicly com- 
plained of diminished trade because so many families 
take tinned food, hard-boiled eggs and jam-sandwiches 
on their Sunday picnic instead of sitting down to the 
customary sirloin or leg of lamb. It is characteristic of 
the obscurantist policy of the English Railways that 
they still seem to regard Sunday travelling, apart from 
cheap excursions, as a form of debauchery. The Sunday 
trains are fewer and slower than the week-day trains 
and to make a cross-country journey by rail is either im- 
possible or an agony of extreme duration; even the 
crudest forms of refreshment are often unobtainable. 
While the Railway managers, still imagining themselves 
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to exist in the Victorisin England of the stay-at-ho:ne 
Sabbath, Vv'ere maintaining diminished and sluggish 
services the motor-bus companies vere doubling their 
number of vehicles on the road and prudentlv studying 
the needs of the new army of Sunday travellers. 

For generations school-children have been com- 
pelled to write essays on ‘The influence of climate on 
national character.’ Are they now invited to expound 
the influence of petrol on national habit? It would be a 
wise teacher who encouraged them to do so, for there is 
no doubt that cheap, easy and all-pervasive travel by 
motor has enormously altered ways of living. A journey 
along the main road from the East Coast to London 
on a Sunday evening in summer is a tedious business, 
owing to the density of traffic, but instructive. Alyriads 
of East Enders, packed seven or eight in an antiquated 
car which has been bought for a few pounds and seems 
almost to be held together by string and straps, are 
jogging home from a day at Clacton or Southend. The 
pace is slow, not merely because of the numbers travel- 
ling, but because the cars are so decrepit and so heavily 
charged with conglomerate uncles and axmts, children 
bunched liked bananas, bags, baskets, coats and toys 
that acceleration is impossible. Thirty years ago these 
people never left the town, except perhaps for one week 
in the year. Saturday night was spent in the gin-palace 
and Sunday morning was spent in sleeping it oflF. The 
new democratic week-end, even if it be mainly devoted 
to covering decent sand with orange-peel and cigarette 
cartons or to tearing up bluebells by the roots, is certainly 
the more hygienic. 

The more prosperous week-enders of to-day, if they 
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lack countr}'' cottages of their own, frequent countr}' 
clubs, usually country houses, too large to be easily let and 
now transformed into centres of recreation. The gardens 
ate equipped with new tennis-courts and the inevitable 
swimming-pool. Possibly there is a private golf-course ; 
certainly there are facilities for dancing. A squash- 
racket court may be added. A little below this in the 
social scale is the Road House (73), a species of sportive 
hotel which grew up along the new motoring roads and 
caters especially for the bright young person in the 
gaudy little car. Here too are swimming and various 
games ; probably a couple can dine and dance there, with 
a few drinks, for a good deal less than a pound inclusive. 
Road Houses are not residential as a rule; their favourite 
site is about twenty minutes’ run from a big town. They 
sprang up because the country hotel-keepers were too 
sleepy to realise the needs of the new motoring public 
and so missed their chances or because ‘by-pass roads’ 
ran through country where there were no inns at all. 
Their gaiety runs to garishness; in the baser type of 
Road House one meets the new paganism in its flashiest 
form. One of these instimtions, advertising its pleasures, 
recently announced the presence of ‘Super-Super- 
Barmaids.’ It is a stirring phrase and perhaps it sums the 
matter up. 

But they cater always for the swimmer and that is to 
their credit. The hot, dry summers of 1933 and 1934 
confirmed a previous tendency to find pleasure in and 
around water. The swimming-pool appeared everywhere, 
and even small villages began to dam up a stream and 
arrange for what is incurably and ubiquitously called 
a Lido. One of the strangest of these in my eqjerience 
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was Cut in a field in the blealc Derbyshire uplands. A 
go-ahead farmer had realised th?vt there was more money 
in giving people fun than in giving them food; he 
actually installed a boiler to take the chili off the mountain 
water and soon collected patrons from the villages and 
small towns in the neighbourhood. Our ancestors 
valued dipping in cold water for medicinal reasons. It 
is related of a certain archdeacon of the seventeenth 
centurt' that ‘when he was a student in Oxford, eating 
too much fat Venison, he found himself extremely ill 
and, fearing a Surfeit, he went into the Water and swam 
up and down for the space of nearly two hours and came 
forth very well and continued so.’ We have other notions 
about the merits of bathing in a state of ‘surfeit’ and are 
drastically warned against a plunge directly after eating. 
Equally we reject the seventeenth-century notion that 
cold water is good for a chill because ‘it doth shutt up 
the pores of the body.’ But we share Bacon’s view that 
a good garden should have a bathing-pool, even if we 
cannot rise to the advice of that ever prodigal genius. 
His bathing-pool ‘may admit much curiosity and 
beauty ... as that the bottom be finely paved and with 
images; the sides likewise; and withal embellished with 
coloured glass and such things of lustre; encompassed 
also with fine rails of low statuas.’ Our road-side Lidos, 
crowded haunt of the summer week-ender, are not 
designed with such Renaissance luxur}’’; we leave it to 
the fountain-loving Swedes, whose chief sculptor, Carl 
MiUes, has a genius for aquatic decoration, to mis the 
arts with the exercise. But our less ornate tanks, with 
the chairs and terraces for the sun-bathers, effectively 
cater for pleasure and health. 
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The youngsters of the last generation went to the 
Public Swimming-Bath, first class sixpence, second 
class fourpence, an indoor establishment with segrega- 
tion of the sexes, except perhaps on one night of the 
week when it was conceded bv authority that men and 
women might see each other in the water without per- 
dition. Why cold water should be deemed an aphro- 
disiac I have never discovered; why Wednesday’s 
virtue shordd have been Thursday's sin was another 
mystery, (hlorality so often leads to mysterious conclu- 
sions.) The old roofed-in baths remain and are service- 
able in the winter, but the tendency’' now is to create 
great open-air baths and the new suburbs are frequently 
supplied with large and well-equipped pools where one 
may bathe in water and air for shqience and have a light 
meal at a very small cost. At week-ends, if the weather 
be encouraging, they are packed and people wiU wait iu 
queues under a blaze of sun for the pleasure of cooling 
off in the water, which is, very properly, disinfected and 
kept in constant movement through the bath. The 
Victorian lady, who had to be swathed, skirted and 
stockinged before entering public water, would have 
stood aghast at the comparative nudism of the modem 
bi-sexual ‘Lido.’ That anybody is morally the worse for a 
swim and lounge in these new conditions remains to be 
proved; that many people are physically better for it is 
indisputable. In a swimming-pool we recreate in the 
original sense of that word; a dip in the dog-days can 
blessedly persuade us that a jaded body has been 
fashioned new for living. 

For those who want a simple, cheap and strenuous 
week-end there are rucksack, stick and shoe-leadier (76). 
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I’ .r. . ■.;r.;ricir. ""'ri f'c !• ,n::-disr:i"ce cra”el 

V 'j'l-ra-v "i: ;~'-j:iey in r'n:; nurse-; it has been 

n:.is.-r-r':ei r.'j t'.ve Entriish vneeh-end ’"fdkers, but manv 
ti'—m 5ccm t < ni:c the term and employ it. This xe- 
diiCjverr of '•valkiny as a pleasure has been lecentiy 
assisted bv rhe pro'vusion of Youth !-I:sts!s. TIte stress 
laid cm Y<.uth is more picturesque than preventive. 
I i'.ad often wondered what would happen to a man of 
eiuhn- who asked for a nipbt’s lodging at a Youth 
Hostel. I learn that he would be gl-adly acinnitted. if he 
were a member, as well he might be since the Youth 
Hostel Association has several members over ninety. 
Tiie Y.H.A. was formed in 1930 and by the beginning 
of 1935 it had 40,000 members and 230 hostels. Its mem- 
bers grew by 10,000 during 1934, the majority being 
under twentj'-five. On payment of a small subscription 
(half a crown a year for those under twenty-five and 
five shillings for those over it) the members can sleep 
the night for one shilling at any of the hostels. That is to 
s-ay, they get a bed, blankets and faciliries for cooking. 
They can bring their own food and pay for what they 
get, if meals are provided. There are some light con- 
ditions of discipline. The hostels are either old mansions 
and farms transformed to this new service of the rambler 
or buildings designed specially for the purpose. In the 
former categor}- the Y.H.A. now possesses such seig- 
neurial beauties as Derwent Hall and Harrington HaU 
in Derbyshire and also exquisite old houses amid the 
medievalism of Canterbury and Ludlow. Areas espe- 
cially popular with walkers, such as the Lake District, 
are well equipped witii hostels and Y.H.A. trampers may 
spend a night in the dark heart of the highest English 
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mountains, nameir at Black Sail Hut at the head of En- 
aerdale. ’Vi'hEe the pedestrian -^eek-ender is greatly in- 
debted to the Y.H.A., his freedom and happiness are 
also much deilTed from the excellent ’^■ork done in the 
past by the -^lommons. Open Spaces and Footpaths 
Preservation Societ}', vigilantly guarding 1,600,000 acres 
of common land and 300,000 footpaths, the Council 
for the Preseri’-ation of Rural England and the National 
Trust, which acquires by gift or purchase lands and 
buddings of rare beauty or historic interest for pur- 
poses of free access and general enjoyment. 


A 
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T::i. Fr.^AIsI: sclicol is c, corrjnon and conspicuous si^ht. 
T>*er:, and proletarian, it stands amid the citr 

streets, the asphait ”ard Ziho'^Jit its dull red brick, a piay- 
tinie paradise of din; there, sccondar}' and select, it 
hides among the trees of the suburb and the seaside 
totvn, nn'> jeering the inevitable playing-neld beneath 
the shade of elms. On this sv'ard, according to a nine- 
teenth-century notion but little dwindled in the twentieth, 
the steel of character is forged and the battle o£ life is 
Vv’on. Thomas Gray saw only buxom health and lively 
cheer upon the Eton meadows ; it remained for Arnold 
of Rugby and Bowen of Harrow to make the piaylng- 
£eid the ally of the pulpit, to visualise cricket-captains 
courageous as the ideal product of an English education 
and to raise bat and bail as ethical instruments to the 
loft}" pinnacles of the curriculum. If young women, now 
promoted to play ‘^Test Matches’ with Australia, are 
physically inadequate to football, they can, with the 
hockey-stick, proceed 

‘To chase the rolling circle’s speed 
Or urge the flying ball.’ 

(What dreadful stuff Gray could be moved to write by 
the spectacle of his old school I) So girls can also enjoy 
the supposedly purifying effects of violent exercise. 
Boys must have ^goals’ to beleaguer, that they may, not 
girls pursue in fancy or in fact. Miss E. Arnot Robinson, 
in an essay called ^"The Potting-Shed of the Enghsh 
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Rose” in a. composite volume on Tse Old School^ begins, 

•' “Run about g'.ris, like bo7 S, and then you von’t think of 
them.” Tnat was Sherborne.’ 

Cricket, she.,adds, vras compulsory at Sherborne, and 
she makes, .^un, girls, run” the refrain of her piece. 
She adds that no misfortune could m?-ke her so unhappy 
as she school. Her record does not fit in with 

Gray’s picrore of children playing ball, so blissfully 
ignorant Povert}% Death and all the adult misery 

to follow* , Probably such infelicitj’ is not a general 
experienpe:"- But, as you wander past the ubiquitous 
playing-i^lds, you will see them at it. “Run, girls, tun ! 
Come on. School !” So the carnal vice is exorcised — or 
thought fo be — and some, not apt with their legs, grow 
faint in this obligator}’’ quest of healthy minds in healthy 
bodies.' 

The governing of the English child has itself been 
continually governed by radically diverse preconceptions 
about human nature. On the one hand it has been held 
that the child is a limb of Satan abounding in original 
sin, only redeemable b}- the rod ; on the other it has been 
as strongly opined that heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy, that we are natural saints corrupted by the passing 
years and the fleshly prison, whose shades gro’w darker 
with the flight of time. The former view has been far 
the more popular and it brutally dominated English 
education for many centuries, during which the child was 
‘in stripes’ more often than St. Paul or the Christian 
martyrs. Children were to have the devil expelled by 
force, whereas now we purge by persuasion that new 
Beelaebub, the complex, or Mil it by kindness. Thackeray 
spoke of ‘torture’ as normal to English schooling and 
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f' f •’■■.-'i .riin':'’. O jtjC’irid'ffC ana 

I..'.-'. '-.r.'ij r ■■ -T.aar, "■•d 'nrt’i; in its disctp.i.nj 

-.v. L.'n inv Cnrist appr .vine. These hsrii 
: 's — f' r V'C'esfrrinsrLr and Tiron v.-irh their Busi:;' 
rhetr i'ii.-.ne T'crc n'^ nenrier — rnanaaod to be ners';s 


of penies n /nc the less. Th.e scholastic triumphs did 
s.'rneho'r cmerpe from all the moral terrotfsm. 

'Ih.r.h, rd the scho' .is in Dickens, not merely •>£ 
D-.thchf-vs, a particu'ar scandal, rcariote tipou the York- 
shire rr/jors, but of hlr. Crcakle's academy at Salem 
House, in vhich there is no suppestion of exceptional 
sc ualrn c r crucltto It veas not for the unfortunates of the 
veorid, since J. Steerforth attended, along vdth David 
Coppcrncld. It was just what passed for education in 
early \'ictorian England. Of course the savager,* was 
reciprocal. You cannot treat boys as limbs of Satan 
without promoting Satanic reactions. \CEat thej- suffered 
at the hands of hit. Creakle they returned upon the 
inoffensive head and shoulders of Mr. hlell. As they 
were treated so they behaved, and the persecuted usher 
was quite as pitiful a product of the system as the bullied 
cliiid. Somehow or other the pupils learned things in 
these places and came out to do well in the world. But, 
when people scoff at progress, the history of schooling 
in this country affords one of the best arguments with 
which to meet them. Squalor and incompetence there 
stUl mav be, but a man like Creakle would be in the 
police-court in a week. 

The Romantic Alovement restored the notion of the 
little angel, implicit in Wordsworth’s picture of a pigmy 
darling, and the Victorian ‘Doctor,’ though he certainly 
did not abandon the cane as the magic wand of wisdom 
and of virtue, changed Thwackum’s happy tune. He was 
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prone ^_:^Jiiinper pioush' over the sad necessity of thus 
dislo^m^ Satan instead of frankly enjot'inn: the process. 
The famous snivel of ‘This hurts me more than it does 
-you’.ibegan to be heard in the headmaster’s study and 
.to inform scholastic theory. The eighteenth-century 
fiagellants .would have spurned such cant; they Vv'ere 
doing a pleasurable duty and conforming, like devout 
men, to Solomon’s instruction. Were they to be ashamed 
‘of the birch with its Biblical sanction? Social approval 
was all on Solomon’s side and even the victims would 
announce in after life that hard knocks had made them 
what they were, assuming thereby a status of moral 
paragon. Nowadays there are still practitioners of the 
good old rules and simple plans, but the moral regimen 
has been mitigated while the ‘grand old fortifying 
curriculum’ has been expanded to admit other subjects 
than much Latin and more Greek. 


‘Education’ properly means leading not driving, and 
children are now encouraged to express themselves 
instead of blindly to obey; the prospectus of a 
thoroughly modern school is full of liberal theory 
about self-development, which would have seemed 
mere lunacy to an eighteenth-century schoolmaster. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm once observed that, if it was 
the duty of the English public school to knock 
the nonsense out of boys, it was equally the duty of 
Oxford and Cambridge to put it back. This wasteful 
process -of cancellation is not as necessary as it was; 
quite a number of up-to-date children are free to be as 
nonsensical as they please, long before they have reached 
the mental enfranchisement of undergraduate status. 
To previous generations the break between school 
and University was enormous ; to ‘go up’ to Oxford and 
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C::.'.brx':r:e t-:.s tj crisr c^n a iarper Lbcrtr, to snifithe 
rir cf a r.^-r, ur.rep;rAcn:ad vaorid, and to eat the for- 
b:ad^r. rruit cr nnse.ected boohs, uncensored opinions. 
But tc those corrinp from the nevr ‘free school,’ T^iiere 
children cc^me, go, and iearn as tbej please, that which 
was cnce a glorious libertr mat' seem to be a silly bondage. 
They will be meeting an imposed discipline £ot the first 
time in their lives. 


But, whether the modern parent favours the old 
regimen or the new anarchy, he (or she) is determined 
to get the children out of the home, if the fees of a 
boarding-school can possibly be met. It is on this point 
that v.'e differ most from foreign nations and from such 
near neighbours as the Scots, who are still not ashamed 
to make use of their excellent day-schools. England 
has its great day-schoois, very often ancient and well- 
endowed foundations, which have maintained a far 
higher standard of teaching and of scholarship than many 
of the expensive boarding-schools to which the young 
are despatched in thousands. But the laziness of parents 
who cannot be bothered with children about the home 
and the snobbishness of others who think that the local 
day-school lacks ‘tone’ strongly support the English 
habit of expelling the young for tWrty-eight weeks 
in the year. It has always seemed to me extraordinary 
that middle-class parents will save and scrape in order 
to pay one hundred and fifty or two hundred pounds a 
year, and even more, in order to procure an education 
which can be supplied, usually in far better quality, at the 
end of a ’bus-ride for forty or fifty pounds or even less. 
‘The old school tie’ acquired at such cost may have more 
social value and the possibility of earning distinction 
as an athlete may be greater ; but the teaching at the day- 
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schools and grammar-schools is usually better, as niav be 
discovered by studying the lists of scholarships won at 
Universities. These are less and less monopolised 
by &e expensive and fashionable boarding-schools. 
For. parents with limited incomes it would surely be a 
far better investment to send a boy or a girl to a day- 
school and devote the money thus saved to enab ling a 
University career instead of lavishing all the education 
funds on membership of a boarding-school and then 
denying the pleasures and opportunities which the 
University can offer. 

If the English child does not enjoy school nowadays 
at least it can be said that he or she never had a greater 
chance to do so. The rigour of discipline is less and 
the pressure of compulsoty athleticism, which used to 
aflSict the slow and clumsy child, though it still has 
strongholds, has been reduced. Perhaps ‘Run, girls, run’ 
is turning into ‘Trot, girls, trot’ and the missing of a 
catch at cricket is no longer an infamy. The young men 
and women of to-day who take up teaching seem to me 
altogether more intelligent than their predecessors at 
the desk and dais ; many of the elderly assistant-masters 
of my boyhood’s time were so obviously failures who 
could just earn the poor pittance they received by in- 
efficiently teachmg what they had in youth inadequately 
learned; they were mental mechanics, following the 
routine, never innovating, never freshening, a sad com- 
pany. The young masters of to-day, of whom I have met 
many devoting a fortnight, at the end of the long, exact- 
ing summer-term, to attending Summer Schools at 
Oxford on educational method, are a new class alto- 
gether; they really seem to care; they have broadened 
the whole basis of the dominie’s work and they are 
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r-rr.-.'"-c t’ . •jv;.-! a far broader and more liberal 

e..rrar..’u.-n tbrn '.vas acniinisrcrcd tnirty }'e-ars ago. 

Vl.en I \v:.5 at sc.-''*'d, I learned snaall French and no 
C.-:r r.'* science avbatea'er, and not much English 
hist' r" litenararc ; from fifteen onavards virtually the 
v.a-.r:_ of mv time veas devoted to Latin and Greek. 
Tnis intense specialisation did the requisite trick and 
gained ntw a L'niversity scholarship, but it vras a grotesque 
training i* -r life in the tvv'entieth Centura’, and I am happy 
t'~ believe that nothing so absurd contimues. It was not 
so bad in my own case, because I liked the classics, but 
for f'thcrs of diEercnt taste and capacit}^ it was intellectual 
mutilation, hloreover I had the luck to come under one 
or rv.’O m^asters who could, by their sympathy and imag- 
nation, rise above the drab ritual of factual instruction, 
make ancient poctrt’, even to a boy, a source of pleasure 
and excitement, and transmute dead languages to living 
things. My gratitude to these men is intense and it is good 
to believe that their number increases. 

The move to a University is not, as I have said, so 
great a liberation as it used to be, since, while the regula- 
tion of school-life grows looser, the Undergraduate’s 
freedom to spend time and money (or rather credit) 
as he will has been somewhat curtailed. In any case 
three or four years at a University seem to me the best 
investment that a parent can make for son and daughter. 
Not so long ago one might have questioned so general 
a statement with reference to women. Up to the time 
of the war the women’s colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were too serious and strenuous for ail but the 
uncommonly gifted or the extremely industrious. Women 
were so much on their mettle in those years of disputed 
equality that many of them worked too hard in order to 
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justify their claim to those opportunities which the 
young men were taking..«0 casually, almost as a right. 
The woman undergraduates were segregated and dedi- 
cated, the novice-nuns of culture. The Universit}^ cur- 
ricula of the Honours Schools were extensions of what 
a clever boy would have learned at his school and the 
women, who had often begun with a rather different 
training, were under handicap. They toiled indefatigablv 
and sometimes grew faint ih the process. But now women 
can and do lead more normal lives in the older Univer- 
sities; they are no longer on the defence, no longer 
strictly secluded, no longer so merciless with themselves. 
They have been known to idle and enjoy themselves; 
they have become as their brothers and many, I imagine, 
are die better for sharing the masculine refusal to be too 
much fifesed by fhe taSks of to-day and the exams of 
to-morrow. 

The great majority of students, of course, are not 
at C^ord and Cambridge. Of 38,635 imdergraduates 
attending English Universities in 1933-4, less than a 
quarter were members of the two older foundations. 
Londoio University is far bigger than Oxford and Cam- 
bridge put together. But the nine modern Universities 
are handicapped by the position held in public life and 
esteem by the two ancients. These tend to draw off the 
exertional students with their scholarships and exhibi- 
tionSv'Thus the most promising boys at a big City 
grammar-school are more likely to go up to Oxford and 
-Cambridge than to proceed to their local University. 
Desj^te the briUiant academic staff and high standards 
at the latter, honours won at the former are more valu- 
able afterwards and life there is more pleasant. 

Nearly all Oxford and Cambridge men and a pre- 
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ponder-nt number of v'omen ‘lire in College’ at some 
time '£ this andcroracuate career; I bare stated a case 
f- V and dr.r-^irl ac school, but there is every 
re. ;':: f.r ibdnr '.n the premises at a University or at 
ie-?: ir. s .me co'.icriate hr steh Tne idle, it is true, have 
treater terrm-t:-.*: t j careless deeting of the time rrhen 
cjm.ram,' is close, congenial and convivial; but the 
r~aS'"r.abie student, enraged on a University course, can 
learn at least as much by working tilings out vith his 
or her rbiiiv.vs as aviil be derived from the many lectures 
and little tuition vdnicli Universities provide. To talk 
all nirbt abr.ut heaven and earth and all that in them is 
constitutes a major and a valuable element of University 
life, and the man or vvoman in college vdll find this far 
easier than will those dispersed in lodgings. The solid 
reading can and should be done in vacation rather than 
in term. Attendance at lectures is imposed as a test of 
diligence and the lecturing system is historic; that is all 
there is to be said for ir, except in some rare cases ijjrhere 
the Lecturer happens to be a magnetic personality. 
But most lecturing is a routine dictation of that which 
can be more rapidly derived from books. The lecturing 
si-stem is really based on the medieval notion that print- 
ing is a strange and novel craft and books scarce or un- 
obtainable. It is a waste of time for both teachers and 
taught; far the most useful instruction is given in 
tutorial hours when a don meets a small group of 
students to hear their essays, comment thereon and 
generally discuss the points at issue. 

The particular pleasures of Oxford and Cambridge 
owe little to the climate, which is depressing in both 
places, but much to residence in a town where books and 
ideas, knowledge and opinion are regarded as the essence 
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of life. Here the thoughtful person is not an exile, as 
in most English towns, but a native. His own place mav 
possess only a single book-shop; here are three or four 
within so many hundred yards — and good ones, ricldv 
stored. AU games and sports are available and none com- 
pulsort'. Young women may keep up the running 
recomunended at school for their physical and moral 
salvation; but they can walk, if they choose to risk 
perdition. The pleasures of the river are overrated. 
At both Oxford and Cambridge the summer term comes 
so early that the number of days congenial to basking 
and batloing is not great as a rule. But the presence of 
rivers, offering the penalt}’’ of winter’s mists and rheums, 
pays its ocular dividend in May and June. Both cities ate 
as rich in noble lawns as in noble building (94, 95) and 
both Universities, maintaining Chairs on the most recon- 
dite subjects, decline to have Professors of Architecture. 
Here are two towns which contain the loveliest heritage 
of a craft whose social and aesthetic importance is para- 
mount. But both, rejoicing in architecture’s treasures, 
deny it academic status. Both, it may be added, have 
Professors of Arabic. English education is full of queer 
omissions. How many who attend Oxford or Cambridge 
ever learn anything about the history or beauty of the 
University or even of their own college? Only those 
who choose to find out for themselves, a mere handful. 
I suggest that, at the end of the first year, every under- 
graduate should be given some slight e xamina tion on 
these things. The knowledge would be worth far more 
than much which is absorbed. The young eye, directed 
to a beauty which it otherwise neglects, may discover 
new enjoyments and feed the young idea. 
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lo ’.vl'.o’e n::::on :s, as Burke reminded us, 

imr c'.’cn ro , generalise in milder ways about the 

rni::^. o: a c'-antr],' is dan rare as; hut certain things may 
be sa*J cf '.be Engi'Sh habit of thought. Our island site 
ha- enabied us to absorb Continental notions, but drey 
ha\'c sunered a slight and often beneficent sea-change in 
::iv; oz arrival. The distance, though not great, 

has lent mollification to the views. Our language is itself 
a compound of the various deposits left By the invaders 
and England has usually turned our to be a good place 
for mixing. Our blend of Latin and of Saxon has made 
a noble tongue, as the English Bible and the English 
poets proclaim. It was luck}' for us that the Bible hap- 
pened to be translated just when our English language 
was at the top of its form. But the reason for that show 
of form was, once more, the adaptability of England and 
its excellent fertility as a mating-ground. The richness 
of our Tudor literature was largely due to the happy 
marriage of the European renaissance with our native 
thought and speech of the people. The classicism, 
diffused from abroad, ran but rarely to pedantical con- 
clusions at home. Lyly could be too affected, Jonson, 
on occasion, too laboured. But for the most part the 
Renaissance was weU digested with the gastric juice 
of English common sense. Shakespeare, as he touched 
his Italian tales with English beauty, is the' perfect 
example of that intellectual hospitality which welcomed 
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.the foreign beauty .on equal terms and made no slavish 
.surrender- Our lyric poett}- of that period vras a joint 
'•■product of the Italian city and the English field ; the tv'o 
strains of bkx)d commingled to produce a strain of rare 
loveliness in mood and melody. 

The English mind, in the same way, has managed as 
a rule to accept foreign doctrine without becoming 
doctrinaire. It has been a Free Trader in ideas, but the 
change of climate has usually softened the edges of 
an imported philosophy. Religious contention provokes 
the most savage types of exacerbation and the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries witnessed the abominations 
of persecution on both sides of the Reformation’s battle- 
field. But the result was the Church of England, v/hich, 
offering High and Low roads with the same exquisite 
liturgy to the heavenly pilgrim, has proved a typically 
receptive institution. A worshipper can be very nearly a 
Roman Catholic or very nearly a Nonconformist (some 
would add very nearly an atheist) and remain within 
the National cWch. In faith, as in letters, the English 
power of absorption has proved conveniently sound. 
The disadvantage, of course, of so easily acceptable a 
faith is lack of fervour. There have been times when the 
Church of England seemed to be doing nothing in 
particular and not even doing that very well. But out 
of its complacence the Church has repeatedly been 
.stirred by new campaigners; fanaticism is not in the 
natural blood, but amid the English clouds and rains 
there often flourishes a misty genius which apprehends 
by intuition. Saints and visionaries have arisen to be the 
scourgp. of that lethargy which is the natural vice correla- 
tive to' the English virtue of a tolerant mind. 
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A' 1. r..-/. .r* T-.\ >..Vw ’.■^r.r'trrcd irr.culse to loaic. A 
clw. r 'iiCw- f t;. bu Scu:! in the history of 

i 0 cb/iiOt. rC; rl blarx come to England for 
s, fwty, . T.ia tiv.nquii'ddes o; the British hluseura 
he ctr.‘“ a bool; v.'hich letv have read and many 
t:.ii: a'-' a b'th o. nose economic reasoning, as dull 
as drasde, shatetr an Empire, but has scarcely 

tcuch_a, :,s tv, the nation in v.'ho-se sanctuary it vtas 
comp' ..'cd. Xari Z\d.tx lias buried in Highgate cemeter}’-, 
jostled in lt;s narr^otv grave by the prouder tombs of 
the L...nd' -n merchants and the English middie-class. A 
Russian script and a fevr red flowers adorn it as a rule. 
"Wiaat a cuter stranger it is I The father of contemporary 
Communism rests in a country which let him alone in 
life and lets him lie in death, stiU unregarded, on the 
hill-side made far more famous by Sir Richard YThitiing- 
ten, that perfect type of the bourgeois struggling to 
prosperin', hlarx formulated a scientific Socialism, and 
in politics the English are rarely, if ever, scientific. We 
drive at practice, premeditate little and derive such 
doctrine as we own from tire dictates of a simple con- 
science, which proclaims the equal rights of naan, or from 
an aristocratic tradition, which denies them. One party, 
dwindled now, accepts the historical fact of the poor 
man at rich castle’s gate ; it does not argue the case, but 
asserts a precedent. The other also does not argue; it 
announces that the rank is but the guinea-s tamp and 
that the common labourer is Nature’s aristocrat. 

‘When Adam delved and Eve span 

XX’ho was then the gentleman? ’ 

English radical theory has never wholly changed that 
medieval tune. 
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■It ^ interesting to read the autobiographies of the 
-Qldef ’ English labour leaders; nearlv all aclmotvledge 
'that they drew their equalitarian sentiments from Christi- 
anity. They began as Bible politicians ; their Socialism, 
when they came to it, was emotional and intuitive, not 
scientific in the Marxian sense. The poetry of Burns has 
had a greater effect on England, especially in the Xorth, 
than most people suppose, and Victorian democracy 
owed much to its poets who are now, for the most part, 
forgotten. The natural virtue of man, corrupted by 
poverty or squalid environment, was a constant theme 
of the radical lyricists of the nineteenth centur}'. Three 
Scots, Robert Buchanan, David Gray and Alexander 
Anderson, Gerald Massey, a Buckinghamshire lad who 
became an errand-boy in London, and Joseph Skipsey, 
whose &ther was shot by a special constable during a 
strike, were much read and recited by the ‘advanced’ 
workers of Victorian England. Professor Ifor Evans 
in his admirable volume on English Poetry in the Eater 
Nineteenth Century has included a useful chapter on the 
democratic songsters who succeeded the Corn-Law 
and Chartist rhymers. He quotes Skipsey’s Ijtric of the 
miner’s call to work. 

‘ “Get up !” the caller calls, “Get up !” 

And in the dead of night. 

To win the bairns their bite and sup, 

I rise a weary wight. 

‘Aly flannel dudden donn’d, thrice o’er. 

My birds are kissed, and then 
I vdth a whistle shut the door 
I may not ope again.’ 

TheTast line has a sting in it. While Swinburne sum- 
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r': L:i:car lenders have al’^^ays tended ro 
! d'wrnocratf, and as Socialists they are 
'»ratcr.' on dte p'arrorm than with plans 
t^ee-room. AVl yood rh:np:s come from the 


hear:, btit thev must a’O round bv the head. The agnostic 
niidc” j-class Fabian heaas cid the scheming. The nanital 
veakness of Scicialism intuiiivcly reached has been a 
Cl.r^ain flabbiness of mind much despised by the scientidc 
hiarxia.o. The compensating virtue has been the absence 
r,f the fanatic’s brutaiit}-. Compared vdth other nations, 
we have managed our social conflicts without much 
relacse into atrocitv. Our flair for comoromise is familiar. 
A Communist Vv'otild say that this is because the workers 
are betrayed by their leaders and left irresolute to a 
slow attrition and an ultimate surrender. But, which- 
ever way you care to read the historj' of English politics, 
the fact remains that we recently passed through a 
General Strike of nearly a week’s duration without the 
loss of a single life, while in other countries a public 
meeting can hardly be called on a contentious issue 
without homicidal results. Our big open-air demon- 
strations release more violence of language than of deed. 
\\”ithin a few minutes’ walk of my house there appears 
ever)' Sunday morning a Fascist speaker in black shire 
who roars his creed within five yards of an equally 
vehement Socialist and an orator on behalf of World 
Jewrt'. The crowd smiles and no ambulance is needed, 
■which must seem strange to certain foreigners. 
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The debt of English radic^i opirion to Blbhcal sources 
can be furcher traced in che vigcrcus prose srde of the 
old; pamphleteers, vdtich is rich in metaphor and cadence. 
To match the literamre of the Chartists vrith the dull, 
ciiche-ridden scuff of modern propaganda is to realise 
both the powers conrered bv the old self-schoohng and 
the influence of Jacobean English on the Victorian 
working-class. Here is an extract from the First Xationai 
Petition of 1839. 

.-IWe are bowed down under a load of taxes; which, not- 
ufth-tac£:rq. fall .^teatly short of the wants of our rulers; our 
trarhts are :re:nc; ::g on the verge of bankruptcy; our work- 
men are starving; capital brings no profit and labour no 
remuneration; the home of the artificer is desolate, and the 
warehouse of the pawnbroker is full.’ 

^Heaven has dealt graciously with our people; but the 
fooKsbness of our rulers has made the goodness of God of 
none effect.’ 

Going further back, to the Note Mutiny of 1797, we 
fifid the delegates of the Lower Deck composing thus, 

^Shall we, who amid the rage of the tempest and the w^ar of 
jarring diements, undaunted climb the unsteady cordage and 
totter on the topmast’s dreadful height, suffer ourselves to 
be treated worse than the dogs of London Streets? Shall we, 
who in the battle’s sanguinary rage, confound, terrify and 
sulbdbe jour proudest foe, guard 5"our coasts from invasion, 
ydttc children from slaughter, and your lands from pillage — 

' be the footballs and shuttlecocks of a set of tyrants who derive 
firQin us alone their honours, their titles and their fortunes? 
Noi- the ^e of Reason has at length revolved.’ 

It is onSie florid side, certainly. But could the far better 
‘educated sailors of to-day write anything but the jaded 
. formulae of protest? The literature now despatched at 
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>a r. 2'--^ ■ ' 'f -rcoaoraic oicfuriar* and general apn-re- 
bea;:: n. jJir rbe TjZcs are thrcAvn for security, not 
react:..:'., tvlten it comes to the point, the Consem-a- 
tlues h.o'.’e rarely v.'tshcd toiia'e up to their name. Disraeli 
had a ihr more radical mind than Gladstone and the 
younger members of the Conservative part}' to-day 
include tltc freshest brains in the House of Commons. 
The Labour Partv, esneciailv on its Trade Union side, 
has little invention or resilience of thought. It loves a 
formula. The chief change in English opinion during 
recent t'ears has been the eclipse of Liberalism, so 
powerful during the nineteenth centumr. Labour has 
stolen the Radical thunder and an electoral system tvhich 
ailovrs neither Alternative Vote nor Proportional Repre- 
sentation inevitably and unfairly destroys the v’^eaket 
party of the three. There seems to have been a consider- 
able weakening of the Nonconformist vote, which used to 
go solidly Liberal and preserved as Liberal strongholds 
many of the country districts, notably in East AngHa and 
in Devon and Cornwall. The more Radical Noncon- 
formists have gone over to Labour, while the others have 
evidently weakened both in their chapel-faith and in their 
fear that Toiyism means Church-rule. Religion has 
increasingly drifted out of party politics, an advantage 
to both. There is far more sympathy than of old between 
the various Churches ; with regard to such larger matters 
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as intetnational peace and the League of Nations the 
'Sects .are now eager to co-operate in the instruction and 
'^tection of public opinion. 

moulding, -of the public mind has enormously- 
altered with tie'generai decline in the authority of socid 
ttadition. Agrgatdeal is said about the power of the Press. 
But generalisation on that subject is dangerous. When the 
popular Press "was overwhelmingly Conservative, as in 
1906, the popular vote was overv^helmingly Liberal. 
Nor did the violent .attacks on Liberalism overthrow it 
dn-the-tWo ’Sections of 1910. When Labour had a poorly 
supporiedilMily paper it did far better at the polls than 
in 1931, when it had a paper with a huge circulation. 
‘I>ie-hacdisrh’ has no backing in the country comparable 
to the newspaper propaganda which it intermittently 
commands. Recent political history makes it abundantly 
plain that the Englishman does not vote as Fleet Street 
commands. Nor can attacks from Fleet Street unseat a 
politician who is approved by the general judgment of 
his party or his nation. The more, for example, that Mr. 
Baldwin 1%, vilified and ridiculed in certain quarters, the 
stronger does his position appear to be. The advice to 
boycott so-called ‘Peace Ballot’ of 1934 — a kind of 
‘straw’ v<|te on British adherence to the League of 
Nations arid the ‘collective security’ system — only adver- 
tised it. numbers voting were much larger than was 
gener^y ejected. 

■Tte truiji about the great popular newspapers of to-day 
is that th;^ are becoming increasingly a section of the 
Industry 'll^ Entertainment. They are bought less for 
ipstruction than as something to look through idly. 
They offer, from time to time, bribes to circulation in the 
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wav of free insurance or sets of books, wHich are either 
free or supplied at a cost far below ordinary prices. Con- 
tinuaU}’ they offer distraction in the way of competitions 
and puzzles. The ‘feamre’ side of a popular paper, that 
is its serial or short fiction, its picture-page, its special 
articles, which hover uncertainly between the Nature 
of God and the habits of murderers, as though the 
editors could not decide between the t^val claims of the 
New Jerusalem and the Old Bailey, its special supple- 
ment for children, its gossip, its cartoons, its comic 
column, often brilliantly conducted, and its various 
‘stunts,’ gain ground at the expense of the ‘news and 
views’ which were the old and natural stock-in-trade of 
journalism. Consequendy there is a decreasing tendency 
to take the Press seriously and a growing tendency in. 
return to substitute head-lines for articles and pic^uires 
for reading-matter. Modern sub-editing appears to be 
based on the nodon that glancing has replaced reading, 
and die newspapers which it produces become a patch- 
work of bright, scrappy, amusing, or sensational items.. 
The public is more entertained than instructed, more 
diverted than impressed. 

The influence of the wireless in the formation of 
public opinion is now undoubtedly very strong. In the 
United States to have a good ‘mike-side’ manner is a 
first asset to a President or to the critics of Presidents and, 
though the power of broadcasting is probably less in 
this country, it is none the less influential, especially 
at election times. Then a speech by a party leader has 
a nation-wide audience and, if he is master of an intimate, 
persuasive manner, he may sway an enormous number 
of votes. In America, with its commercial control of 
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stiog, anybody Tv'ith funds can command an 
it remains for his skill to retain and expand 
political broadcasts are strictly rationed 
ate not many occasions on which controversial 
■permitted. For that reason they are all the 
.’ia^re li^ppmait when they do enjoy the freedom of the 
-a^l itdluence of wireless information and critical 
t alks J^jSout •’books, plays and music has been proved to 


..be considerable. Within the last decade an entirely new 
^^o£ has thus been added to the constituents of public 
r-taste and -judgment. Few would deny that it has been, 
Spifeme whole, discreetly used. Wireless has also become 
^' Contributor to general education and the Broadcasts 
to Schools; are conducted with a nice mixture of imagina- 
tion' an<i}dommon sense. The dramatic method is em- 
”pIoye(f.'Wmakc chronicles more graphic and, if the 
young d^ot enjoy these half-hours of History Without 
•Teats, it^nbt for want of sympathy in the speakers and 
technical '^feU in the projection of their lesson. 

j&y ■■young person of to-day who really intends to 
stdre.his' pk her mind can do so at trifling eqiense. Not 
only: isrthere free progress up the educational ladder for 
tlsftijKdiolarship children, but, after schooling, public 
Hhraries, the classes provided by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional A^ciation, with first-class tutors, and the re- 
sources dfme Polytechnics are all at their disposal either 
free or fb? .very small sums of money. In London baUet, 
c^^Eta and classical drama can be enjoyed for a few pence 
the ‘Oid.Vic’ and Sadler’s Wells Theatres and, as has 
'teen' said, the •wireless, intelligently used, provides an 
w^^ucation jn itself. 

That the public mind is better informed than in 
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previous generations must, I think, be true. That it is 
more alert, critical and independent remains to be shown. 
The danger of so much free information's that it will 
be uncritically absorbed. There is a certain' truth in the 
notion that the unlettered worker has a native common 
sense which his better-schooled successor may lose amid 
his larger vocabulary and his wider cognisance with 
theory. It can hardly be said that the nationalisation of 
knowledge by general education has justified itself as yet 
in England. But, once the path of universal schooling has 
been trodden, there is little use in looking bacl^ard 
with regrets; we must plod on and hope to create a 
public mind which is proof against catch-words and 
slogans and able to penetrate below the surface of 
attractive words and phrases to the essential meaning. 
That is the real function of public education. 
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RECREATION 

Maxt people find their relief from one kind of work by 
application to another. Weeding a garden seems to me the 
?t&Ost deterrent form of labour, a bore and a back-ache 
abominably mixed; but numbers of urban workers, who 
"i^uld quite well afford to hire a gardener, dehght to 
delve and scrape on summer evenings. In the same 
way a man who has spent eight hours at a counter or 
machine will devote his winter evenings to self-imposed 
‘lessons.’ At least that is "what a schoolboy would call 
the classes and study-circles of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, which attracted more than sixty thousand 
students in 1934. A proportion of these, when their 
summer holiday arrives, spend it at a Summer School 
in a University town. Oxford in vacation is no longer the 
desert which Charles Lamb so happily encountered, 
finding ‘the groves of Magdalen’ to be as good as his 
own property. Through July and August the halls, 
lawns and quadrangles are packed with tutors and 
taught, keenly disputatious groups from offices, fac- 
tories and workshops, who bring to economic theory 
a wider acquaintance with hard economic fact than is 
common to the usual occupants. 

But games are the traditional form of English recrea- 
tion, and of these cricket is the traditionally English 
e xamp le. Football, more especially the Association 
game, has become international; its appeal out-distances 
all limitations of class and colour. The Malays, for 
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instance, adore ir. But cricket is almost entirely limited 
to Enrlish-spcaldng peoples. In England its history has 
been a long one; according to Mr. Samuel Looker’s 
excellent Antholo^ of Cricket the first of our cricket poets^ 
a large tribe, was Joseph of Exeter, a.d. 1180, who 
announced that 

^The youths at cricks did play 

Throughout the merry day.’ 

Even gloomy fellows like “The Shropshire Lad” found 
solace in the same sport. 

^Every May time to the wicket. 

Out I march with bat and pad ; 

See the son of grief at cricket. 

Trying to be glad.’ 

Cricket for some centuries was regarded by authority 
as a Bad Thing, because it deflected young men from the 
practice of archery; Kipling’s opinion of ^flannelled 
fools’ was shared by Edward IV, in whose reign crick^- 
ing was a punishable oflFence. It is the more curious, 
therefore, that the game should have become in the 
opinion of Victorian moralists the best of all Good 
Things, the perfect discipline of youth. It was owing to 
them that the phrase splaying cricket’ became synony- 
mous with fair dealing and gentlemanly conduct. But th^e 
is no doubt that the originators of the game as we know 
it (a very different matter from the medieval ‘cricks’), 
the aristocratic patrons and their plebeian players of the 
eighteenth century, might be described as a tough lot. 
The game was then played for large money-wagers. 
One match on Chelsea Common, for £5 ^ head, ended 
with violence and broken heads. We read that in 
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173s ‘a gfeat match at Cricket has been made between 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and the Earl of Middlesex 
for £1,000.’ The Hambledon men were ready for hard 
knocks and hard drinking, their liquor, according to 
Nyrem, ‘ale that would flare like turpentine’ and punch, 
‘John Bull stuff — stark — ^that would stand on end — 
punch that would make a cat speak. Sixpence a botde !’ 

Then the moralists and sentimentalists annexed the 
game and confused it with a moral exercise for the young, 
who were continually exhorted to ‘play up and play the 
game.’ Some, most rashly, regarded cricket as a bond of 
peace and the cement of Empire, on which view recent 
Anglo-Australian disputes, so bitter as actually to harass 
statesmen, are sufficient commentary. As a matter of fact, 
the greatest of all Victorian cricketers, W. G. Grace, was 
well known as a pretty sharp customer in his attitude to 
the game, and the poet Francis Thompson actually wrote 
of him as ‘the long-whiskered doctor that laugheth rules 
to scorn.’ 

But cricket, whether played, as of old, in a hot atmo- 
sphere of betting and swilling or transmuted to an ethical 
exercise for the betterment of English muscles and morals, 
remains at' the heart of England. I have already written 
of die village-green ; walking through a small Derbyshire 
“town one s umm er afternoon I attempted to make some 
ppxchasesj, in vain, the shops were open but unattended. 
The whoje population was at the end of the street, 
looking at a cricket ‘cup final’ played on a patch of grass 
wedged by Ae river-side. Not men only, but women and 
children were there. A fig for commerce. County cricket, 
largely professional, has become very slow and dull, 
but it.i^.’yeU enough supported to continue. And a 
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Test Match against Australia sweeps all other news oS^ 
the front page of a paper. The chief events of such a game, 
through vdreless reports, are known across the land ' 
almost as soon as they have happened. During the last 
match of the 1934 series I was walking in some whd 
northern country’, but I was never at any loss for hourly 
knowledge of the great event. As I passed remote 
cottages I was met, almost without asking, with the news 
from the Oval that Bradman and Ponsford were still in. 

England is becoming a land of arenas (117, 118). The 
desire to be a spectator and the means to pay for that 
pleasure continually increase. Bigger and better grand- 
stands appear, but the more are put up the less, it seems, 
are we able to get a seat in them. Lord’s Cricket Ground 
must have doubled its accommodation since I first went 
there, but a Test Match could fill it twice over. Wimble- 
don used to be a nice club tennis ground ; now it is what 
the sporting papers call an ‘International Venue’ (119) and 
frantic fanciers of the game are chaffering in January for 
the right to a seat in June. The Twickenham Rugby 
Union Football Ground, which holds 70,000 at' a pinch, 
could easily gather 100,000 for an international match, 
if the other 30,000 had any hope of getting places.' 
Wembley Stadium takes more than 100,000 for the 
Association ‘Cup Final’ in April. More would go if 
they expected room to be available. Golf, can hardly 
be played in front of a grand-stand, so the'spectators, 
whom modem transport can deliver in crowds at 'the 
most remote places, scamper all over the cont^ (1^0) and 
often defeat the efforts of an army of stewarcis to control 
the jostling mob. f 

Golf was long a Scottish game, empting occasionally 
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and to the general surprise on English soil. A man was 
hanged at Banff in 1637 for stealing golf-balls ; the great 
Scottish clubs like the Honourable Company mixed golf 
and claret liberally throughout the eighteenth centur}’-; 
the Company’s records teU of one honourable offender 
who was ‘fined only in Six Pints.’ At his own request 
he was ‘fined in Three Pints More.’ Scottish golf, a 
Tory sport, drank itself into frenzy singing ‘Awa, Whigs, 
awa,’ and evoked its poet, Carnegie of Pitarrow, whose 
Golfiad contains the portentous couplet 

‘The game is ancient, manly, and employs 

In Its departments women, men, and boys.’ 

He was famed for putting as well as for poetry and one 
can only hope that the former was better than the latter. 
But England remained aloof and ignorant. As late as 
1874 the Daily Nms sent a reporter to Blackheath to 
investi^te the mystery. He described ‘Hardy Scotchmen 
in scarlet jackets and white breeches, preceded by a 
scout carrying a red flag and attended by costermongers 
out of work, each of whom carries an armful of imple- 
ments.’ The investigator concluded that none but stag- 
shooting Highlanders from the misty isles would thus 
pertinaciously plod across the wilds of Blackheath on 
a cold morning. But English nineteenth-century golf, 
though it pleased the comic artists by marching sedately 
in tight knickers, deer-stalker and spats, overwhelmingly 
conquered the land. No place of any consequence now 
lacks one or more courses. 

Golf neVs is of general interest and so hot is the pace 
of proficiency that a future champion can hardly hope 
for supreme honours unless he is ‘a tiger’ in his ’teens. 
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The bi^ championships are fought out in. a hurly-burlv 
of specratorship and amid the roar of publicity. For every 
‘tiger’ there are a myriad ‘rabbits’ playing golf in their 
leisure and boring their friends with the news, usually 
as false as wearisome, that they really are improving 
their game. Nor is golf only a middle-class pastime. 
There are many working-men’s clubs and that greatest, 
kindliest and most modest of English golfers, J. H. 
Taylor, five times Open Champion, has fostered many 
of these and will foster more. Despite all the uproar of 
an up-to-date championship, with the wires chirping 
‘birdies’ and screeching ‘eagles’ across the .globe, golf 
will never be Wemblified utterly. Its real home is the 
green beside blue waters, with the yellow of the g®rse for 
its favour. 

In like manner fame and finance have seized upon 
lawn-tennis and turned the curate’s pat-ball of the late 
Victorian cartoonists into the furious test of speed, skill 
and endurance which Wimbledon offers every June (119). 
So hot is the pace that no ‘singles’ champion, whatever 
his brilliance, can expect to retain supremacy for long; 
the combat, often running to five protracted ‘sets’ and 
lasting for two hours beneath a blazing sun,^ is even 
more exacting than the eighty minutes endured by a 
Rugby ‘forward’ in the ceaseless rush, maul and scrim- 
mage of a hard-fought International. As a spectators*^ 
sport, lawn-tennis of the highest grade offers terrific 
tension; the crash of mighty service or a whistling •side- 
line drive are thunderbolts indeed. But to -a certain 
middle-class public the spectacle of Rugby football is 
quite as attractive as Association is to the millions (iifl). 
The mobility of our ‘Rugger’ is greater than -that of th^ 
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American game, which is supposedly Sercer. 
doubt whether ai^A-merican player who found himself, 
stripped of his hekaet and his paccing, in the middle of 
an English-Welsh laternaricnai would regard his new 


environment as altogether namb"-pamcy. The spectacle 
of a great passing movement ribocring across the field 
or of weary forwards makLog one last drive in the grow- 
ing dusk of a hard-fought afternoon has irresistible es- 
citement; but, of course, one must kncv.’ the game to 
appreciate the fine points and its rules are not simple. 
Furthermore attendance on these winter games is ant 
ro be a chilly business, vohereas to sit at Lord’s Cricket 
Ground on a summer’s day invites an exquisite lethargy 
even if the game be dull. The bird-music from St. John’s 
Wood garderiS runes in with the crack of the bat and 
the white figures on the green make a charming pageant 
beneath a billowy sky. Thrills are scarce; this is a scene 
in w’hich to saturate the senses, especially if one has 
access to the great Pavilion with its lovely gallery of old 
cricketing-pictures. One cr two matches, especially that 
of Eton and Harrow, are fashionable occasions and 
provoke a feminine dress-parade. But to the true cricketer 
these irrelevant fripperies are merely vexatious. 

A great deal was heard, during the nineteen-twenties, 
of Bright Young People who invented absurd parries, 
dashed about madly on motor treasure-himts, drank and 
drugged and put up a Fifth-Georgian imitation of the 
First-Georgian Mohocks. They were a tiny set and the 
typical young man or woman of that time was far mote 
likely to be spending leisure hours in austere, athletic 
ways. The idea of the Man About Town, the specimen 
‘Johnnie’ of the ’nineties, had collapsed. To hang about 
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the West Ead visitin;r fiashv lounee-bars. standins* on 
the promiscuous promenades of smart music-halls, and 
coming home fuddled \rirh the milk, as ‘mashers’ alt^'ays 
did in comic songs of the period, teas no longer a young 
gentleman’s amuscmient. He had no notion of becoming 
a podgy, puff;,' rotd at forty. The cldra maioly patronised 
by the Fors’.’te class had to attract new members by 
installing squash-racket courts and swimming-baths. In 
the suburbs there was a considerable development of 
facilities for indoor exercise, such as table-tennis and 
badminton, while artificial ice-rinks became popular. 
But the slogan of ‘Run, girls, run,’ was no longer uttered 
as a recipe for the production of pure souls above stout 
calves. The young woman laced up her skating-boots 
because she liked skating after a day on an office'chair and, 
if she had a pleasant partner, that was so much the better. 
Exercise has become more general, less ethical, frankly 
hedonistic. 

The English are considerable gamblers — mainly, I 
think, because they are told not to. If our politicians 
would only legalise sweepstakes instead of vainly ttying 
to prevent them, there would first be a sudden spurt of 
these dubious amusements and then a quick decline of 
interest. But so long as there is a spice of guilt about thernj ■ 
so long as an Englishman feels it ‘up to him’ to break 
vexatious interferences with his tight to spend his pocket- ■ 
money, so long will there be a ready market in smuggled 
tickets for the big sweeps. Our betting laws are a tangle 
of absurdity and public opinion despises them. In this 
matter nobody is thought morally the worse for breaking 
the law, which is a bad state of mind for a constittitionaJ 
country. Parliament, fearful of the small but well- 
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organised Puritan vote, fiddles with one compromise 
after another and, at a time when large and mainly agreed 
measures of social reconstruction are crowded out of its 
time-table, it can still find hours in which to arrange the 
calendar and the conditions of the greyhound racing 
tracks, which, in the last ten years, have multiplied 
rapidly. Their contests are held in the evening; they are 
put through more rapidly and are much cheaper to 
attend than horse-races. The working class ‘follow’ the 
latter by newspaper and may put in an occasional 
afternoon in the cheap enclosure at one of the big 
meetings. Horse-racing as a spectacle is largely an 
affair of specialist regulars, society folk, owners and 
professional backers; occasionally the larger public 
participates. Ascot is the annual garden-party of this 
sport and Epsom its bank-holiday. As a form of 
‘flutter’ horse-racing continues to attract a good deal of 
money from aU classes. But now ‘the dogs’ are snapping 
at the horses’ heels in the race for popularity. The differ- 
ence, perhaps, is mainly this : at the dog-track the man 
who must have a fling can see more for less and lose 
smaller sums at quicker intervals. 

If the word ‘recreation’ is literally understood it may 
faidy include some notes on diet. Since the parts of an 
organism are interdependent, some gastric addition is 
pertinent to the discussion of a country’s heart, if only 
by way of appendix. There can be no doubt that the 
English eat far less than they were wont to do. It is not 
merely that a craze for ‘slimming’ induced many young 
women to forgo all creams, fats, sugars and cereals and 
take instead to orange-juice, lettuces and biscuity breads ; 
the general desire for fitness and observation of common- 
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sense hrgicne v-'orked against kea';”' feeding. So also did 
the cost of food, vrhich tovered during the Tvar to 
dcubie its old price and too:: many years to descend, 
hlar.y '.••ere thin of neccssit}-, others of abnegation. The 
decline in quantitative standards of ‘a good meal’ may 
easily be traced bj' looldng at the ceremonial memus of a 
social club over a series of years. The Victorian banquets 
v.'ere terrific affairs, divided by a vrater-ice or ‘sorbet’ 
to relieve the over-v'orked palate. Public dinners Still 
provide plenty, but the old rate of absorption has notably 
slackened. Breakfast, again, used to be a great English 
meal, with porridge, fish, eggs and bacon or sausages aU 
expected. Vhen I was at Oxford a guest breakfast in- 
cluded butcher’s meat and beer. Most hotels still provide 
a huge list of breakfast dishes, partly because they are 
incurably behind the times, and partly because most 
people pay for this mass of stuff and never eat a tenth of 
it. But enormous numbers of English people, who could 
easily afford to lay into eggs and bacon every morning, 
now start the day — and a hard-working day too — with 
coffee and toast and a little fruit. 

Significant of new habits has been the recent popularity 
of sandwich-bars, where one perches on a high stool to 
eat slices of bread with rather messy heterogeneous 
contents. My personal opinion is that the smart sandwich- 
bar is more productive of indigestion than of nourish- 
ment; the ‘snack’ sounds cheap, but, when you reckon 
up what you have had, it turns out to be stupidly expen-, 
sive. Your ‘chicken and salad sandwich’ may have 
contained about as much bird-meat as would fill a hollow 
tooth. While talking of chickens, it is worth remember- 
ing that the Victorians, when inviting to dinner, always 
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ordered fo^ds lavishly and regarded them as trifling 
fodder unless accompanied by a course or Dvo of red 
meat. If is surprising to read in Dickens the bills of fare 
to which quite poor people treated themselves. Mr. 
Barley, in humble lodgings by the Pool, had tv’’o mutton- 
chops for his breakfast. When David Copperfleld enter- 
tained in his London lodgings three of his boy-friends, he 
provided oysters, soup, fish, two roast fowls, a meat-pie 
and ^ dish of kidneys before coming to sweets, cheese, 
and dessert. Dickens also mentions a carpenter who ate 
two geese at a sitting. If you turn back to earlier centuries, 
especially to the sixteenth and seventeenth, the amount 
served at banquets is simply hair-raising. One begins to 
wonder whether the gastric apparatus of mankind has 
not shrivelled away. How did they hold these mountain- 
ous meals? 

- The English abuse their cooking, as they abuse their 
climate. But I always come back from foreign travel 
with a faidy contented opinion of both. It is a matter of 
habituation. Those born and reared to the moderate 
re^t the extreme. English people are accustomed to a 
modified richness and are sparing with fats, oils and 
■garnishes. Nearly all Continental cuisine is far richer 
than ours and Americans have a passion for frying and 
•‘qreaming’ meat which is not shared in this land of the 
plain roast and grfll. I soon get tired to death of the much- 
praised foreign cooking and ache for something which 
possesses its natural flavour. It is not simply the case that 
our meat is better than foreign meat and needs no sedu- 
lous application of sauces and disguises. I have never 
eaten better roast beef than in New York, but the great 
trouble there — at least in popular restaurants — ^is to 
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prevent some vreil-intentioned person from emptjrin.e: a 
not of c:ue GviT the meat before it reaches I'ou. I rcmcm- 
ber, c.t r. senctvich-bar in Neve York, deiiberatelr order- 
ing tongue-sendvich in the hope that this ts.’ould be left 
lo be its excellent self; but no, vhen it arrived, it was 
soaked in mayonnaise. In England, when you ask for 
tongue, you can get it unbedirened. 

The stranger in England must find our sauciless, 
uncreamed dishes extremely dull; his palate and his 
digesticn are both tuned up to higher standards. It is, 
however, fair to argue that English sensibility is the finer; 
we can taste food as it is ; our neighbours can only taste 
oil, paprika, garlic. The French have a lighter touch with 
seasoning, but they depend much upon their sauces. 
The absence of high relish is comparatively modem' in 
England. Tudor recipes abound in potent garnishes and 
their habit of serving cloves with meat was outrageous^ 
The most repulsive food I have ever eaten was at a lunch 
designed according to Elizabethan prescriptions. Turbot 
and chicken, so admirable when simply boded and roasti 
were both canopied with irrelevant nastiness. EngUsh 
cooking is a tribute to English grass ; the better the meat, 
the less need to disguise it. Continental cooking is a skil- 
ful mask for tough meat; it can create the impression of 
a tender toitmedos by soaking it in od, but the meat 
comes out in a pappy, greasy state which is not to be 
compared with the natural flavour of a good English 
steak simply grdled. It must be admitted that a baij 
English steak is terrible. 

The wealmess of English cooking lies in the tiresome ; 
pretensions to foreign menus so common in country 
hotels which insist on serving up five-shiding dinners 
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of tinned stuff with French names ; also in our treatment 
of vegetables. The English cannot think of a meal which 
does not include potatoes and cabbage, usually sodden. 
The potato-obsession is a public nuisance. Potatoes are 
eK&ient stuffing for otherwise empty stomachs; they 
aref joyous in spring and tolerable, at intervals, later on. 
But the eternal boiled potato is a bore beyond words; 
so'i^rtjie eternal cabbage. Our winter vegetables include 
•ifie - admirable sea-kale, cauliflowers, spinach, leeks, 
c^ots, turnips and celery, apart from preserved peas 
aid, beans. Yet to the average housewife vegetables mean 
boded cabbage and in the average hotel cabbage and 
‘greens’ make inevitable appearance, damp and de- 
pressing. I remember being in Devonshire in July; 
while I was buying cigarettes I heard a local grumbling 
to the tobacconist that his garden was overrun with 
peas and that he was sick of the sight of them. At lunch 
in-ffie inn there was, of course, boiled cabbage and no 
alternative. 

' ; The English bake far better in the North than in the 
Soilffi. Tea is a great English meal, but in the Home 
Ostmties, should you call at one of the innumerable 
cottages labelled ‘Teas,’ the bread-stuff and the cakes are 
hkely to be sad fare. North of the Trent, you begin to 
approximate to Scottish standards of scone and ‘fancy 
bread’ ; a Yorkshire tea will almost certainly have excel- 
Jent tea-cakes. It is a pleasing Yorkshire habit to load the 
table at all meals with all that the larder holds. Why not 
cheese, if you feel inclined, at breakfast and at tea? It is 
generally belie-ved that the urban working class of 
England feed badly and wastefully and it is probably true 
that the Frenchwoman’s ability to make a savoury dish 
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from unpromising scraps is uncommon in English 
kitchens. The English prefer the teapot to the pot-au-fen 
and a fev.- seconds -u'ith the tin-opener to a long vigil 
over a watched pan. The variety and quality of tinned 
food has risen so enormously of late that this -•rr-lz't 
has now a good deal to be said on its behalf. Qood 
cooking is extremely hard work and the average wo&an 
in a poor family has usually had a full day’s drtmgerv' .‘.t 
and out of the house apart from her service of the O'^-en; 
those who censure her cooking should first experience 
her workaday routine. ’ ' 

So tolling, rejoicing and frequently tin-opening, 
English life moves on. We are a patient people and under- 
stand the art of ‘making do.’ Sometimes a little. .less 
patience might have good results ; the dawdling of the 
politicians over slum-conditions and depressed Meas 
has been scandalous. Something is always going to 
be done and it actually -would be done if Mrs. .S mit h of' 
Fog Alley, Coketown, were less ready to ‘make do,’ if 
Mr. Smith were not so easily contented -with football 
and the dog-track and if hliss Smith did not find steh 
blissful escape at ‘the pictures.’ A frequent English 
answer to a query of “How are you?” is “Mustn’t 
grumble.” It shows that same nice temper which is to 
be observed at street-corners where Fascists and' Cckk- ' 
munists orate side by side in a general atmosphere .of 
banter. We crack jests where our Continental neighboijjs' 
would be cracking skulls. The heart of Eng land 
fewer palpitations than has the similar organ of iisf 
neighbours; for that steadiness of pulse we have often 
reason to be thankftd. 
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interested in any particular subject should obtain the mam catalogue (which 
will be sent post free on request), that comprises a much wider range of titles 
under every head. Fully illustrated prospectuses of most books can also be 
sent on request. Patrons are reminded that Batsford^s new piemises are at 
15 North Audley Street, London, W.i, one minute from Oxford Street, on the 
main thoroughfare leading to Grosvenor Square, two minutes’ walk from either 
Bond Street or JSIarble Arch Stations on the Central London Railway; there 
an immense stock of books, old and new, English and foreign, with prints, 
pictures, etc., can be inspected at leisure in the large and beautifully-fitted 
new showrooms. Telephone Mayjair 6t 18 ; Accounts and Production^ Mayfair 4337. 
Cables: Batsfordia, Tondon. Telegrams: Batsford^ Audley, London. 

A full index of the books contained in this list, arranged alphabetically under 
the names of authors, is given on page 3 2. 
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THE HEART OF ENGLAND ^ 

By Ivor Bronx n\ aiitnorof““i Com-nitto the Flames ” 

'^Bro'xn Studies,” etc. An able wirry Review, vi'ritren j 

and sympathetic insight, on many aspects t>f presenr-da. ■ T- ATti -r.i 
including Chapters on Seaport and Seaside, the Downs and the Moors;' 
Ccmntr}’ xMatrers, Markets and xMiils. The Subu'-b, The VC eek-End: The 
Young Idea, Recreariun V\ ith some 130 new and attractive Pht'tf^irraphsc 
Illustrations t'f many x’aricd rt'pes of Cou*^tr\’ and Town, Life, V- '^ry. ?r.tl 
Pla\, a coloured Frontispiece by VC . Sidney Causer, and a gay decf>rativ« 
coloured Jacket by Brians Cook. Demy Sx’o, cloth, lettered. 7^. 6d. net. - 


THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

By the Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D. Edited, with an additional three Crapters, by 
Charles Bradley Foro, author of *'The Landscape of England ’ VC’ith a 
Foreword bv the \ ernc Re\. VC. R. Inoe, D.D., late Dean of St PauFs. 
VC ith Chaoters on the Life and Services, the Evolution of Plan, Scrucmral 
Design, Fittings and Fu mini re, and Local Varieties of Style. Including 
135 line Photographic illustrations of Exteriors and Interiors, Features and 
Carving in stone, wood and metal, a special senes of Plans and numerous 
Drawings. VC ith a coloured Frontispiece by Hugh O’Neill, glossary, 
and gay decorative coloured \Xr rapper by Brlan Cook. Deray ’8yo, clottt, 
lettered, 7s. 6d. net, 

THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND 

By Dorothy Hartley, author of “Here’s England,” ‘‘The Old 
An illustrated skett h of the various types of Enghsr. co:H:r.\ ' die 
people, and their occupations. Arranged under: Mour^ain ard i* hiuriand; 
Garden dc Orchard Countr\% The Lndulatmg Farmlands; Hill & Downland; 
Fens and Levels; Coast and Estuaries. Vv ith a superb senes of about 130 
Photographic Illustrations of varied typical Scenerj^ Farmsteads, Field- 
work, Country Crafts and Occupations, etc. Including many miniature 
Sketches by the author, coloured Frontispiece by John Nash, and gay 
decorative, coloured Jacket by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND 

By A. E. Richardson, F.S.A., with a Foreword by Sir E. LLrrYENS, R.A. 
A comprehensive survey of one of the most attractive features of English 
life. Vv ith a letterpress full of knowledge and r(»bust humour. Illustrated 
by 130 fine new Photographs of inns, medieval and later, in stone or 
timber, and in addition pictorial endpapers, and 20 Line Drawings and 
gay decorative coloured wrapper by Brian Cook. An indispensable 
possession to the tourist. Demy 8 vo, cloth, lettered. 7s. 6d. iJtet. 
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THE BRITISH HERITAGE SERIES— {comwued) 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 

By Harry Batsford, Hon. A.R.IB.A. and Charles Fry, '^ith a Fc re- 
word by Hugh Walpole. ^ ith a rapid but comprehensive Introduction, 
followed by a short, clear description of each cathedral, its situatior/ 
history and architecture. Including 133 Illustrations from new 
a superb series, far in advance of anything yet produced, a colour Frontis- 
piece from an old drawing by F. jSLickenzie, a complete series of uniform 
Scale Plans, Glossary, and some 30 Line Sketches and gaj^ dLcorative 
coloured jacket by Brian Cook. The book is ideal for the tourist, 
untechnical but informative, superbly produced and illustrated. Second 
Edition, revised. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE VILLAGES AND HAMLETS OF ENGLAND 

By Hon. Humphrey Pakington, F.R.LB A., President of the Archi- 
tectural Association, Author of “How Men Build,’" etc., with a Foreword 
by E. V. Knox (“Evoe"’), Editor of Punch. A popular Pictorial Survey in 
130 fine. new Photographic Illustrations of unspoilt varied examples from 
some English counties, in stone, brick, plaster, half-timber and cob, 
includyig many full-page unpublished Views, also 4 coloured Plates and 
25 Pen 'Drawings specially made by Sydney R. Jones, iMaps, and gay 
decoradve coloured wrapper by Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. 
7s. 6d. net, 

THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 

By George Blake, author of “Shipbuilders,” “Rest and Be Thankful,” etc., 
with a Foreword by Eric Linklater. A compamon and complement to 
“The Face of Scotland.” An able and vigorous account of the Land and its 
People, including a review of Highland Places, the True Lowlands, Black 
Country, a Tale of Four Cities, the Kirk and the People, the Fireside Clime, 
Sport, Institutions, Legends and Realities. Containing some 130 superb 
Photographic Illustrations of Scenery and Life, Mountains, Cities, Towns, 
Cottages, Sport, etc. With a coloured Frondspiece by Keith Henderson, 
numerous Drawmgs, IMap, and a gay dccorauve coloured wrapper by 
Brian Cook. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. 7s 6d. net. 

THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 

A Pictorial Review of its Scenery: HiUs, Glens, Lochs, Coast, Islands, 
Moors, etc., with Old Buildings, Castles, Churches, etc. Includmg a brief 
review of Topography, History and Characteristics. By Harry B \.tsford 
and Charles Fry, with a Foreword by John Buch.\n, C.H., M.P. With 
130 splendid illustradons, from specify selected Photographs, many 
hitherto unpublished, a Frontispiece in colour from a Water-colour by 
W. Russell Flint, R.A., and numerous Lme Drawings in the text and 
gay decorative coloured Wrapper by Brian Cook, Second Edition revised. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

-rd miniature Pocket Eticjclopcedia of National l^ariety and .A^tfractiveness. A 
Rjsvelation in modern publishings THE PILGRIMS'’ LIBKA.RY. 

THE BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 

A new composite picture of the English, Welsh and Scottish countryside, 
under 14 divisions by various writers, with an Introduction by J. B. Priestley. 
Includmg the Coast, and Wales, by Edmund Vale; the West Country by 
Edmund Barber; the Chalk Country by A. G. Street; the Central Alid- 
lands by Sir W. Beach Thomas; Scotland, Lowlands and Highlands, by 
George Blake; and articles by other well-known writers. With 256 pages 
of Text, 130 splendid photographic Pictures of the finest and fairest scenes 
of the country, a Frontispiece in colour by John Constable, R.A,, and 
a decorative coloured Jacket by Fred Taylor, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
lettered, js.net. 
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and Lngra’nngs in the tcy.z. Lar*^e v o. cinih, iJttLrjd. 12 s. 6d. net. 

4>;v' 

THE EXGLISfl COUXTRYSIDE /"IV 

Bt' Fpx:est C. PuEEROOri. A Revie-^’ of some of its Asoccts^ F^-ttnr,,-, 
and Vttiacnons VC’ith 126 Tlliistrations from Photograpns, anu a Pane*! 
Fronti-spiece by A. E. Niavcombi:. New and cheaper impression. Large , 
Svo, clotn, gilt. los. 6d. net. 

EXGLISH COUXTRA” LIFE AXD WORK 

An Account of some Past Aspects and Present Features. By ErntesT C. 
Pl'lp.rook Containing about 2co pages on Farmers, Old and New — 
FieldAX'oi-k— Cottage Folk— The Village Cra'^-c-an— Rei'gicus Life, etc, 
With about 200 artistic Illustrations from special Photographs. A New and 
cheaper reissue. Large Svo, cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d, net. 

OLD EXGLISH HOUSEHOLD LIFE 

Some Account of Cottage Objects and Country Folk. By^ Gertrude 
Jekyll. Consisting of 17 sections on the Fireplace, - the 

Hearth, the Kitchen, Old Furniture, Home Industries, Cottage Buildings, 
Itinerants, IMills, Churchyards, etc. With 277 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Old Prints and Drawings. New and cheaper reissue. Large 
thick S VO, cloth, gilt. 12s.6d.net. 

LITTLE KNOW^N EXGLAND: Rambues in the Welsh 
Borderl.wd, the Rolling Uplands, the Chalk Hills, 
AND THE Eastern Counties. 

Bv Harold Donaldsom EsERLErsT, Author of numerous works on Archi- 
tecture, Decoration and Furniture. With about 120 Illustrations, So from 
Photographs and Paintings, and 40 in the text from Drawings, Sketches, 
Engravmgs, etc. Including five Ivlaps, Svo, cloth, lettered. 12s. 6d. net. 

TOURING ENGLAND BY ROAD AND BY-WAY 

A Popular Illustrated Guide, in a new form, to the Beauties of Rural Eng- 
land. By Sydney R. Jones. Comprising 20 Typical Tours under Five 
Divisions, with General Introduction and complete Map„ Introduction to 
each District and specially dravm simplified Route Map of each Tour, which 
is described in detail, with finger-post reference to features, and budding of 
interest. Illustrated bv 54 Drawings, including a number full-page, specially 
drawn by the Author, and 50 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Artist and others. New and cheaper issue. Crown Svo, cloth. 5 s. net, 
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THE BOOK OF SPEED 

With a colour Frontispiece bv Brt\n Coor and 150 superb Tllustrarions In 
->■ .r 'r**-; Including* The Quest of Speed bv Stephen King-Hvll* 
j-iic i-yawii of Flight by Coi Etherton; Speed in the Air bv G De 
Havtlland; “400 Miles an Hour!*’ bv Flighr-Lt. G. H Sr^rNFORTTi: 
Motor Record Breaking by G. E. T Eyston, “What It Feels Like!” bv Sir 
Malcolm ’ Campbell; Speed-B(>ats bv H. ScoTT-PAtNE, N!otor-Cvcle 
Racing bv James Guthrie, Speed by Rail by Cecil J. Allen; The Ocean 
Routes by Sir A. Rostron, Speed in Warfare bv Maj.-Gen. Fuller; The 
Non-Stop Run, bv the Driver of the “Flying Scotsman.” Crown quarto, 
cloth, lettered, with coloured wrapper by Brian Cook. 5s. net. 

The 150 fine photographs show Flying over land and sea, with close-ups of 
Aircraft; Motor and Motor-Cycle Racing; great Liners and Battleships; 
Speed-Boats, Destroyers; Trains and Locomotives, and Airships. These 
form ‘r^-grtUcry of masterpieces Technical experts give, simply, viral in.'br- 
infor v-ion, others relate actual experiences, all wnh first-hand accuracy and 
interest. It is claimed that this large book, with its wealth of reading, 150 
illustrations and colour jacket, issued at the modest price of 5s. net, is a 
new dep^ur€ in publishing. 

feEORGIAN ENGLAND (1700-1830) 

A Review of its Social Life, Arts and Industries. Bv Professor A. E. 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I B.A , Author of “The English Inn,” etc. 
Containing sections on the Social Scene, Navy, Army, Church, Sport, 
Architecture, Building Crafts, the Trades, Decorative Arts, Painting, 
Literature, Theatres, etc Illustrated bv 200 subjects from Photographs and 
contemporary Prints, Engravings and Drawings, bv Hogarth, Wheatley, 
Gai*^sbo-<^'igh, Reynolds, Rowlandson, and other artists largely unpub- 
5. Li^e Text Tllustrarions, and a Colour Frontispiece from an 
i:nn':nl!sn..da..a'i;i ir by Robert Dighton. Med. 8 vo, cloth, gilt. 21s. net, 

.TOURING LONDON 

By W. Teignmouth Shore, Author of ‘‘Dinner Building,” etc. With an 
Introduction bv the Rt. Hon. John Bums, PC. A Series of 4 Tours, 
covering the chief parts of Inner London, written in a bright and pleasant 
style, but conveying much practical and historical information. Illustrated 
by 28 Photographs, with Drawings and Sketches in the text by well- 
known artists. Also a two-colour Map >f the City, and Plans. Cheaper 
reissue. Large crown 8vo, cloth, zs. 6d. net. 

MEDIEVAL COSTUME AND LIFE 

An Historic and Practical Review. By Dorothy Hartley. Containing 
22 full-page Plates' from Photographs of living Male and Female Figures 
in specially made Costumes from Mediaeval MSS., 20 Plates in Line from 
the Author’s Drawings of practical Construction, Detail, Sketches, etc., 
and 40 Plates of some 200 Reproductions from Contemporary Manuscripts 
of scenes of Mediceval life and work. Including full historical and descrip- 
tive text, with directions for the practical cucung out and making of many 
costumes illustrated. Large royal 8 vo, cloth. 12s.net. 

HISTORIC COSTUME 

A Chronicle of Fashion in Western Europe, 1490-1790. By Francis M. 
Kelly and Randolph Schwabe. Containing the chief characteristics of 
Dress in each cenmry. Illustrated bv some hundreds of full-page and text 
Sketches from original sources by Randolph Schwabe of typical groups, 
figures and details. Including 7 Plates spcciallv reproduced in coU^ur, 
and 70 Phorographic reproductions of Historic Pictures, Portraits, Scenes, 
etc. Second Edition revised and enlarged. Large royal 8vo, cloth, gilt,, 
25 s, net. 
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b'> ?w iviiG',?'- Sc j'.v’.r.L fr^ m. c/r.ccc-I s. ‘«r>wt;s iCwi 32 I b " ?\ ri' 

cf over 70 rcproJdorl jcs. Ho":.; Svo, cl zr^ 15s. cjt. 

IT. THB RvoX^’iiSS '-XCE, r-iS”-i 3 oo- 'R itr. Sections oc pLiff end SloFrer, 
The Sot^ci^r, Trend, ‘'Cavalier" one French Modes, the Hc'.dav ana 
Decline or Pf.wvder, .\rrcn-r, ere. Ille<rra'‘ed bv 5 Pia-es ^3 d*»cbL*; in 
c'-ioiars and rrold, over too special P^n Dra-vlngs 05: R Scr/.v i^sr; 

tifjtr. rr!,rinoi sources, 36 Photographic Plates of 5S I ^nr.T c.' ‘■o:. Ito/al 
ivo, cloth, ^dt. 13s. net. 

THE ^^PEOPLE'S LIFE AXD irOR/C” SERIES 
LIFE AXD WORK OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES 

A Pictorial Record from Contemporan’ Sources. Dorothy Hartley 
and Margaret M. Elliot, B.A. (Lonii.). Each volume is devoted to a 
separate cenair^* and contains 32 pp. of Text and about 150 pictures on 4S 
fuil-page Plates of Household Life, Crafts and Industries, Building, Farm- 
ing, Warfare, City and Counm Scenes, Transport, Children, Church' Life, 
Gardens, etc ’'K irh an Introduction on the characteristics of each period, 
full Descriptive Notes, Historical Chart, Analytical Index, et*/ 

Large (ro^^al) 8vo, boards, lettered, or in portfolio wjth flaps 5s. net 
per volume; or in cloth, 3s. 6d. net per volume. Volumes T and IT (EarK’- 
Middle .\ges), TIT and IV (Later Middle Ages), and V and VI 
are also bound together in cloth, 6s. net each, and volumes I, 7" ' LI 
(Middle .^ges), and TV, V and VI (Renaissance) arc also combined in cloth 
at Qs. net each. A few remaining copies of volumes IT and HI (Later Middle 
Ages), and volumes IV and V (Early and Middle Renaissance), can also 
be obtained bound together in cloth at 5 s. net each. 

The Series has now been completed as follows: 

I. SAXON TIMES TO 1300 FV. THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ’ . 

II. THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY V. THE SEVENTEENTH CE.NTURY/ 

III. THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY VI. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ‘< 3 ^ 

‘‘ESSENTIALS OF LIFE” SERIES ' . ‘ ife ‘ 

Bv Lieut.-Colonel F, S. Brereton, C.B.E. Bright, informative reviews of 
the Indispensable Things of Human Life. Each with 80 pages of text, and 
about TOO Illustrations in Line and Half-tone from Photographs, Drawing*! 
Old Prints, etc,, of Old and Modern Developments. Large crown Sv<fi 
cloth, lettered. Cheaper Reissue. 2s. 6d. net. each 

I. CLOTHING: An Account of its Types and Manufacture, Contents: 
Materials — Spinning — Weaving — ^The Sewing Machine — A Modern 
Factory — Furs and Rubber — Leather and Tanning — Boots — Hats — Glove- 
making — Dyeing and Cleaning — Pins — Needles — Buttons, etc. 

II. TRAVEL: An Account of its Methods in Past and Present. Contents: 
Early Roads and Trading Routes — Coaching — The Steam Engine — 
Steamships and Railways — The Bicycle — The Petrol Engine — Air Travel — 
Postman — Wire or Wireless. Wflth Illustrations of Coaches, Engines, 
Balloons, Aircraft, Ships, Steamers, etc. 

“Each volume is illustrated with a wealth of pictures from old and modern sources 
The text is written in an easy, discursive style that should popularise the books, and is yet 
packed with sound knowledge and fact.” — UAtlantique. 
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The Quennell Series of Books on Social Tife and History 

“In their volumes the authors have co\ered history from the Old Stone A:fe t- tue 
Industrial Revolution. They have approached history from a new angle and :n the 
process have revolutionised the teaching of it In their hands it has become a liv«, vr.id 
and picturesque subject, for they have breathed new life into old Oones Their mitn.tds m 
narrative and illustration are now widely and generally recognised and appn ciatec " 
— Westem^Mail 

A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 
1066-1934 

Written and Illustrated by JvLa.rjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. In Four 
Volumes. Medium 8vo. Ss 6d. net each, also Vols. I and II, and III 
and rV, issued each pair bound in one volume, i6s 6d. net 

VOL. I -^EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND. 1066-1499 

W'lth 90 Illustrations, many fuU-page, and 3 Plates m colour. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional illustrations 

VOL. II.— EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1500-1799 

By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. W'lth 4 Coloured Plates and iii 
o^er Illustrations from the Author’s Diawmgs. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with additional Illustrations. 

Issued in Tarts for Schools and Class Teaching. Stiff paper covers, y net each. 
Part I ENGLAND UNDER FOREIGN KINGS (1066-1199). Con- 
taining 2 Colour Plates, 5 full-page line Illustrations, and 1 5 in the text. 
Part II. THE RISE OF PARLIAMENT (1200-1399). Containing 2 
Colour Plates, 8 fuU-page Illustrations, and 22 m the text. 

Part III. THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR (1400-1499). Containing 
1 Colout Plate, 1 1 full-page line Illustrations, and 1 3 in the text. 

Part IV. THE AGE OF .M) VENTURE (1500-1599). Containing 2 
Cblour Plates, 16 full-page line Illustrations, and 30 in the text. 

Part V. THE CROWN’S BID FOR POWER (1600-1699). Containing 
I Colour Plate, ii full-page line Illustrations, and 21 m the text. 

Part \T. THE RISE OF MODERN ENGLAND (1700-1799). Con- 
taining I Colour Plate, ii full-page line lUustradons, and 19 in the 
text. 

VOL. III.— EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1733-1851 
THE CO]^^NG OF THE INDUSTRLAL ERA. An Account of the 
Transition from Traditional to hlodern Life and Civilization. Written and 
Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Tracing the Transforma- 
tion o'f Agriculture, the coming of Steam Power, the application of inven- 
tions, Trends in Social Life in Town and Country, Costume, Building, etc. 
Illustrated by 4 Coloured Plates, 120 full-page and smaller Drawings 
specially prepared by the Authors, and a series of Reproductions of contem- 
porary Engravings and Drawings. Medium 8vo, art cloth 8s. 6d. net. 

VOL. IV.— EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 1852-1934 
THE AGE OF PRODUCTION. An Account of Modern Life and 
Civilisation. WTitten and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 
Treating of old and new methods regarding the Farmer and Food, Buildings, 
Town Planning, Slums, Schools, Furniture, Production and Distribution, 
Pubhe Health, Transport, SociM Life in Clothes, etc. Illustrated by 4 
smgle and 3 double Plates in colour, 120 fuU-page and smaller Drawings 
specially prepared by the authors, and numerous Plates from Photographs 
and contemporary Prints Aledium 8vo, art cloth 8s. 6d. net. 

“The book is, it goes without saymg, very simplv and clearly written with an eye to 
the age of the readers for whom it is primarily intended But we should predict that 
as ever, more older readers will devour it joyfully, for it is a book that for almost every 
reader adds immensely to the interest of everyday things and everyday life.” — 
Country Life. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE TX THE XEVF STCXE, BP.GXZE AXD 
EARLA’ IROX AGES 

rinJ b" a-d C H. B. Qs.-S'-rzJr^ C - 

z±± V ’'b ot T’.l cio'a^ from the -t-iA'irs' of 

H' .osehnlJ Life, virriciiirarj, P'^'-^ter;-, VC'ea^o’is, OrnamenN, ^rc., inzbi-i,-!',: 
2 Plates in cr^ur, a rr.arked l\Ep, and a Cbronnlo.'zcal Chz:z. S-C'inJ 
Edition, revised. 

Toe choi'i i.io v.'orks non' he ohtazu^d howid ohc hrjzdy vodtPze rh'ssrd ed 

Oti'iTl'l 

EVERYDAY LIFE IX PREHISTORIC TIMES 

Containinq- 272 paqes, 3 Plates in colour and 2 in monoebrnrre, \^-!th 160 
Illustratirins from the Authors’ Pen-and-ink Drawimis, two 
Charts and a Comparative ^^ap The Old Stone Ase Section has an accoujic 
of the Rhodesian Skull and Nebraskan Tooth, with 2 additional Illustra- 
tions Crown Svo, cloth, lettered. los net. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROALAN BRITAIN 

''X'ritten and Illustrated by M \rtorte and C H. B Quenn'ELL. Containinq 
128 paqes, with over 100 original Illustrations from the Authors* Pen 
Drawings, of Cities and Camps, Villas, Ships, Chariots, Monuments, Cos- 
tume, Militaty Life, Household Objects, Pottery, etc. Including 3 Colour 
Plates, Chart, and Map of Roads 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN SAXON, \TKING AND NORMAN 
TIMES 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quej^xell. Con- 
taining TzS pages, with over 100 original Illustrations from the Authors* 
Pen and Pencil Drawings of Ships, Cooking, Metalwork, Caskets, Crosses, 
Buildings, Pottery, and Illuminated MSS., including 2 coloured Plates, 
Historical Chart, crc. Crown Svo, cloth. 5 s. net. 

“It IS a period * .* . ^ ” The 

authors have, as 1 , ‘ . - - is an 

r* r \ell .i • ■ ' , ’ . ■ - what Asser sa>d of 

• I ' ■ : are ‘affable and pleasant to all, and curiously eager to investigate things 

unlcnowE.’ " — The Times. 


ENGLAND IN TUDOR TIMES 

An Account of its Social Life and Industries. By L. F. Salzm.ax, 

F.S.A., Author of “English Industries of rhe JMiddle Ages,*’ etc. A remark- 
able survey of a great period in England’s Social history. Containing 
chapters on The Spirit of the Tudor Age — ^Life in rhe Countrj^ — ^Life in 
the Town — ^Life in the Home — ^The Church — Adventure on Land and 
Sea. With 15S pages of text, 64 full-page Illustrations and plentiful illus- 
trations in the text from Drawings, Engravings, etc. Cheaper reissue. 
Demy Svo, doth. 5s. net. 
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A. New Faseimting Series of Classical Social 'Life. Vmform with the Authors* 
Everyday Things in England** 

“The Quennell books are likely to outla«;t some of the most imposing institutions of the 
j- . ■"' ’ ‘ -k which is written with great scholarship and surprising lucidity 

, . of thic senes IS onlv lustire, for seldom IS there found such a unity 

between publisher, author, and illustratoras the Batsford booksdisplay ” — G K .'sWeekly 

EVERYDAY THINGS IN ANCIENT GREECE (HOMERIC— 
ARCHAIC— CLASSICAL) 

An “Omnibus” Volume of the three following works. Written and 
Illustrated by JMarjorie and C. H B. Quentmell. A full review of Social 
Life and the Arts. Containing 3 coloured Plates, some 238 full-page and 
smaller Illustrations from Drawings in Pen-and-ink, Pencil, and Wash and 
20 from Photographs. Large thick 8vo. 21s. net. 

VOL. I. EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell, Authors of 
“The Everyday Life Senes,” etc. Presenting a vivid picture based on the 
Social Lif^^in the Iliad and Odyssey, etc. Illustrated by about 70 full-page 
and smaller Drawings by the Authors, after early Vase Paintings and their 
own restofrations. With Colour Frontispiece, Photographic Illustrations, 
Map, etc. Laige 8vo, decorativcly bound. 7s. 6d net. 

VOL. II. EVERYDAY THINGS IN ARCHAIC GREECE 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. A Graphic 
Account of Social Life from the close of the Trojan War to the Persian 
Struggle, treating of Herodotus and his History, the Temple and the House, 
Life inside the House, and Life outside the House. Illustrated by 85 full- 
page and smaller Drawings by the Authors, specially prepared for the book. 
With a coloured Frontispiece, a number of Photographic Illustrations, 

‘ hlap, etc. Large 8vo, decorativcly bound, cloth, lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

VOL, III. EVERYDAY THINGS IN CLASSICAL GREECE 

Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H B. Quennell. A vivid 
piemre of Social Life in the Golden Age of Pericles, Socrates, Phidias, 
Plato, and the building of the Parthenon, 480-404 b.c. With Sections on 
Architecture; the Town and its Planning; Town Houses and Everyday 
Life; Sea Fights and Land .Battles, etc. Illustrated by 83 full-page and 
smaller Pen-and-ink or Wash Drawings specially made by the Authors. 
With coloured Frontispiece, Series of Photographic Illustrations, Historical 
Chart, Map, etc. Large 8vo, cloth, lettered. 8s. net. 

If ordered at one time the three volumes of this scries are priced at 
22s. net. 

THE architectural WORK OF SIR BANISTER 
FLETCHER, M. Arch., PP.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 

A hlonograph Edited with Introductory and Descriptive Text, including a 
short Account of his Life and Activities. By W. Hanneford Smith, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A., F.R.S.E , Assoc. Inst. C.E. With numerous Plates of Sketches 
and Drawings of Historic Buildings at home and abroad, together with 
Photographs and Drawings of Town and Country Houses, Banks, Business 
Premises, Schools, Town Halls, Memorials, Gates, Furniture, etc., designed 
by Sir Banister. Quarto, cloth, fuUy gilt, gilt top. £z 2s. net. Edition 
limited to 500 copies, of which 400 are for sale. 

A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE COMPARA- 
TIVE METHOD 

For the Student, Craftsman, and Amateur. By Sir Banister Fletcher, 
PP.R.I.B.A. Ninth Edition, completely rewritten. Containing over 
1000 pages, with about 3500 Illustrations (1560 recently added and nearly 
2000 reproduced larger for this Edition), from Photographs and Drawings 
of Buildings of all Countries and Times. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. £z zs. net. 



A SHORT CRITICAL HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

Bv H. He\thcote Statham, FR.T.B.A. Second Edirinn^ revised and 
enlarsjed bv G Af vxwell Aylvl'tn, F R T.B A. 'co pages 

aod 750 rilustrations from Photographs, Drawing".. etc., 

with Chronological Charts and Glossary. Demy 8vo, ciiJi.h, giit. los net. 
Aho supplied in 3 parts, cloth, gilt. 6 s. net each. 
r. ARCHTTRCTURE OF ANTIQUITY AND THE CLASSIC AGES 
II. BYZANTINE, ROMANESQUE AND SARACENIC STYLES 
HI. THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE TO MODERN 
TIMES 

Each part contains about 200 pages, with 250 full-page and smaller Illus- 
trations, and is complete with Prefaces, Charts, Glossary and Indexes. 

“AA'itti.n the limit*; of its size and prire it is the mo^t valuable handbook that has 
appeared m English for those who wish to understand the architect^e of the past.’* 
—The ArdUecU * ' 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

From the Earliest Ages to the Present Day. By P Leslte^^aterhouse, 

F R T B A. With numerous Illustrations of the great tfiiildings of all 
time from Photographs and Drawings, and many Diagrams in the text. 
F’Cap 8 VO, boards, lettered. 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 

By Walter H. Godfrey, F.S A , F R.T.B.A. A popular illustrated accoua^; 
in which the aims and methods of Architectural Design are simply expla.ihefi^ ^ 
and linked up with the social life of the time. In Two Parts: I. Early an 4 '‘ 
Mediicval, to 1500, chiefly Churches; H. Renaissance, 1500-1800, chieff'iJB': 
Houses. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. net per part; or the two volumes bound -V- 
in one, izs 6d. net. 

I. PRE-RRFORhrATTON, THE PERIOD OF CHURCH BUILDING 
Illustrated by 133 full-page and smaller Photographs and Drawings. Large 
crown 8 vo, cloth. 6 s. 6 d net. 

n. RENAISSANCE, THE PERIOD OF HOUSE BUILDING 
Illustrated by 150 full-page and smaller photographs and drawings. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. •. . 

NIBW EDITION, REVHED AND ENLARGED NOW READY OF 
THIS GREAT STANDARD WORK - ' ’ - 

THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE ’ OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD ‘ /a, ; 

Illustrated in a Series of Photographs and Measurdd Drawings of Countt^ 
Houses, Manor Houses and Other Buildings. By Thomas Garner, ana^- 
Arthur Stratton, F.R.T.B.A. Second Edition, Revised ^nd Enlarged; 
comprising 210 Plates, mostly full-page, finely reproduced in Collotype, and, 
250 pages of Historical and Descriptive Text, including 462 T]]ustraribns\^ 
of Additional Views, Plans, Details, etc., from photographs and drawings* 
making a total of over 800 TllustrationvS in all. In two volumes, small folio, 
buckram, gilt. £() gs. net the set. (The volumes cannpt be obtained 
separately hut can be purchased b^ instalments^ 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, PREHISTORIC, EGYPTIAN, 
WEST ASIAN, GREEK & ROMAN 

A Chronicle in Verse, by H. Chester Jones, M.A., F S.A. Comprising 
also an outline history of Architecture, brief Prose introductions to each 
Section, and a full Glossary of Terms, etc. Illustrated by numerous large 
Charts and Compositions, and many Drawings and Plans of Buildings by 
the Author. Including a photogravure portrait and appreciative Forewords 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., Dr. Haden Guest, M.P., and others. Large 
8 VO, cloth, gilt. 1 5s. net. 
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BATSFORD^S ^^HISTORICAF ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY^^ 
of ^indard Textbooks on Classic and Renaissance Architecture 

BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 

By J. Arnott Hamilton, M.A., author of “The Churches of Palermo,*’ 
etc, A careful, scholarly and thorough account of the development and 
character of constructional methods and decoration, and types of extant 
buildings in Constantinople, Greece, the Balkans, Cyprus, Armenia, 
Italy, etc. With coloured frontispiece and 120 Photographic Illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors. Reconstructions, Constructional Diagrams, Carving, 
Details, etc , and numerous Line Plans, Measured Drawings, and Sketches 
in the text. Aledium 8vo, cloth, gilt. i8s. net. 

“Dr Hamilton clc!=erves our pratitude for having brought into rea'^onable compass a 
mass of erudition for which the student has hitherto had to make long and weary search. 
Nothing like it has been available in English before.” — Church T imes. 

ANDERSON AND SPIERS’ “ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE 
AND ROME’’ 

Now reissued in two volumes, obtainable separately, revised and much 
enlarged. Small Royal Svo, cloth, gilt. 21s. net each volume, or £2. the two. 

I. ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. Rewritten, Re- 
modelled and much enlarged by William Bell Dinsmoor, Professor 
of Architecture at Columbia Umveisity, New York, and the American 
Academy at Athens. With over 200 Illustrations in Collotype, half-tone 

II. ^CHITECfURE OF ANCIENT ROME. Revised and Re- 
written by Thomas Ashby, LL.D., Late Director of the British School at 
Rome. With about 200 Illustrations in half-tone and line. 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 

By WiLLLA-M J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A Revised and Enlarged, with an 
additional Chapter on Baroque and Later work, by Arthur Stratton, 
F S.A,, F.R.I.B.A. With 80 Plates, including 16 in Collotype, and 120 
Illustrations in the text. Smah Royal Svo, cloth, gilt. 21s. net. 

ARCHITECTURE OF ^E RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE 

By W. H. Ward, M.A.j ’’F.R.I.B.A. Revised and Enlarged by Sir John 
W,- Simpson, K.B.E., PR’RJ.B.A. In two volumes, obtainable separately. 
Small Royal 8vq, dlothj'^^ilt. 21s. net, each volume, or £z for the two. 

IV. THE EARLY RENAISSANCE (1495-1640). With 259 Illustrations. 

V. THE LATER RENAISSANCE (1640-1830). With 214 Illustrations. 

REIiJAISSANCE PAlACES OF NORTHERN ITtULY 

(With some Buildings of Earlier Periods). A General Review from the 
Xinth to the XVIIth Centuries. Revised and Edited by Professor Dr. 
Albrecht Haupt. A Condensed Edition in 3 vols. of this Great Standard 
work, each containing 160 fuU-page Plates, reproduced in CoUotype from 
specially taken Photographs or from Measured Drawings expressly pre- 
pared. With full historical and descriptive text. Vol- 1 ., TUSCANY, 
Florence, Pisa, Siena, Montepulciano, Lucca, Pistoia, etc.; Vol. II , 
VENICE, including also Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, and Padua; Vol. III., 
GENOA, including also Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, Milan, Turin, 
Pavta, Bergamo, Brescia, etc. Small folio, cloth, lettered, £z 15 s. net 
each volume, or the set of 3 for £-f los net. 

“One of the most welcome publications which has issued from the House of Balsford 
Their convenient size and excellent quality will appeal to those who are probably deterred 
by the cost and large size of many fine architectural works. They ivill be a source of 
contmued dehght and interest .” — The Builder. 
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.4 iVJBIF AND UIPORTANT SERIES OF SCHOOL ^'ALE CHARTS 
In Tivo Senes now ready, consisting of 25 large lithographed Plates, ^oin. by 
zoiti. Pnce, Complete 25/. net on stout paper; or zs. od. net n/qiinted on linen, 
with bound edges. Single diagrams, ij-. 4^/ net each; oi mounted, yf. lod, ne: each. 
Introductory Handbook to each Series, is. 6 d. net each, stiff pqfser covers, zs. (id. 
net each, cloth, lettered. 

THE STYLES OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 

A Series of Comparative Wall or Lecture Diagrams. For Schools, 
Teachers, Students, etc. By Arthur Stratton, F.SA., F.R.l.B A. 
Series I: The AIiddle Ages (Saxon Times to the Start of the Tudor 
Period). Consisting of 13 large double crown Plates, 20in. by 3oin<t% 
clearly lithographed from the Author’s specially prepared Drawings. 133.’'^ 
net paper, 32s. net mourned. 

Series II: The Renaissance (Tudor, Elizabethan, Stuart, and Georgian 
Periods). Comprising 12 large diagrams, as in Series I 12s. net paper, 
30s. net mounted. 

The 32 pp. Introductory Handbooks contain reduced reproductions of all 
the Plates with all their sources, and an outline account of each style with 
numerous further Illustrations. The first Handbook on the Middle Ages 
is in Its second edition, revised, with additional illustrations. Paper covers 
IS. 6d. net, cloth 2s. 6d. net each. 

ELEMENTS OF FORM AND DESIGN IN CLASSIC'^ 
ARCHITECTURE 

Shown in Exterior and Interior Motives collated from Fine'^SlSings 
all Times By Arthur Stratton, F S.A., F.R.l.B. A. Presenting in 80 full-gj: 
page Plates about 600 motives of Fa9adcs, Loggias, Halls, Staircases, eteJ,^ 
Including a Series of 16 Plates of Classic and Renaissance Compositions ^ 
and Designs. With Introduction, Analytical Account to each Section. 
Descriptive Notes, an- Foreword by Prof. A. E. Richardson, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 4to, cloth, gili, 28s. net. 

THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 

Greek, Rom^vn, and Renaissance, with Examples of their historic Appli- 
cation IN Italian, French, English, and American Colonial. By‘ 
Arthur Stratton, F.S. A. W ih an Introduction by A Trystan Edwards, 
A.R.I.B.A. Illustrated in a Series of 80 full-page Plates from Dnv.-:n 7 ', 
mostly specially prepared, including a complate series of Vignok-'s l^- 
and rendered examples of French, Italian, and Wit|f 

full historical and practical notes and numerous .1 ■ ■ ' '. 4tOj^ 

cloth, gilt, or in portfolio, 21s. net, or in 3 parts: CLASSIC, ITALIAl^ 
and APPLICATIONS, cloth 8s. net each. ^ , 

THE ORDERS OF ARCFIITECTURE 

By R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. A collection of typical Examples 
of the Greek, Roman and Italian Orders selected from Normand’s’ 
“Parallels” and other Authorities, with Notes on Origin and Development 
and descriptions of the Plates, Revised Bibliography, etc. Fifth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, containing 27 full-page Plates. Large 4to, half- 
cloth. i2s. 6d. net. 

"An indispensable possession to all students of architecture .” — The Architect. 

DESIGN AND MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE 

By Helen Rosenau, Ph.D., Flamburg. A study of Orientation, Planning 
and Design. The medieval architect and his design With 17 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs of contemporary^ architectural drawings and 
designs, interiors and details of cathedrals, etc. in Europe and England. 

A concise and able thesis incorporating the results of much close lesearch 
Large 8vo, paper covers. 2s. 6d. net. 
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THE GROWTH OP THE ENGLISH HOUSE 

A short Histor)^ of its Design and Development from iioo to iSoo a.d. 
By J. Ai^fred Gotch, h’.S A., PP.ll l.B.A. Containmg 300 pages, with 
over i5o',jyilustranons from 'Photographs, and many pictuies in the text 
from JSleasared Drawings, Skj^cches, Plans, and Old Prmts. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. J^rge crown Svo, cloth, gdt. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE SMALLER EW^LISH HOUSE FROM THE RESTOR- 
ATION TO THfr VICTORIAN ERA, 1660-1840 

By A. E. RiCHJtRDSON, F S.A.,'.F R.I.B.A., and Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein, B.A. ‘ Treating of the Characteristics and Petiods of Style; the 
Evolution of Plan; Materials and Craftsmanship: Roofing, Windows, 
Ironwork, Fireplaces, Staircases, Wall Treatment, Ceilings. With over 
200 illustrations, many full-page, from Photographs and Drawings. Demy 
4to, cloth, gdt. Cheaper reissue, 15 s. net. 


ENGLISH GsiDTHIC CHURCHES 

The St 6 ry of their Architecture. By Charles W. Budden, M.A. 
A simple informative account of the Planning, Design, and Details of 
Palish Churches, Cathedral^^^^., 1066-1500, including Chapters on Local 
Building, Towers, Spires, C^iaments, etc. Illustrated by 53 Plans and Line 
Diagrams, and 40 Photographic Plates of 80 V^iews and Details, including 
List of the chief Churches worth seemg. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
i|S^>cr reissue, 5 s. net. 


THE ‘‘COUNTY CHURCH"’ SERIES 

Edited by the Jlev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A, Tw’-elve volumes, each con- 
taming numerous Plates from Photographs, and Illustrations from Draw- 
ings in the text. F’Cap Svo, cloth, gilt, zs. 6d. net per volume. 
CAAIBRIDGESHIRH AND THE ISLE OF ELY. By C. H. Evelyn- 
WhitI, F.S.A. 

CORNWALL. By J C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S A. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. By j/JC. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

KENT (2 Vols. sold acpafaLtely). By F. Grayling. 

.NORFOLK (2 %cond Edition, revised and extended. By J. C. 

"Cox, LL.D., of print.) 

NOrriNGHAA^SHlR^By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

SURREY. By M^pU B.A. 

SUFFOLK (2 soU'sepirately). By T. H. Bryant. 

gyL-D crosses'" ANIX'fSyCHGATES 

’W’Study of their Design 'isfftd Craftsmanship. By Aymer Vall.^jsice, M.A., 
'F.S.A. With over 200 tine Illustrations from specially taken Photographs, 
Old Prints, and Drawmgs. Crown 4to, art linen. Cheaper reissue, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK AND FURNITURE 

A Smdy in Craftsmanship from a.d. 1250-1550. By F. E. Howard and 
F. H. Crossley, F.S.A. lllustracmg, m over 480 examples from Photo- 
graphs, the Development of Screens, Stalls, Benches, Font-Covers, Roofs, 
Doors, Porches, etc., with details of the Carved and Painted Decoration, 
etc., etc. Second and cheaper Ediuon, revised, with a new series of 16 
Collotype Plates. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. 25 s. net. 

“As a treasury of examples, a large proportion of them almost unknown, and as a 
compendium of information and research, it is a possession of special interest and 
value. . . — Tlu T*mes Liierary Supplement. 
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ENGLISH CHURCH FITTINGS "'AND'’’ FURNITURE 

By the Rev. J C. Cox, LL D., P.S.A. A Popular Survery, treating of Church- 
yards, Beils, Fonts and Covers, Pulpits, Lecrerns, Screens, Chained Books, 
Stained Glass, Organs, Plate and other feanires of inteiest. With upwards 
of 250 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 8vo, cloth, gilt. 
New and cheaper reissue. 12s. 6d. n^t. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MONUMENTS/.'jS.D. 1 150-15 50 

By F. H. Crossley F.S.A, A survey of the’\vbrk of the old English crafts- 
men in stone, marble, and alabaster. Containing over 250 pages, with 
upwards of 350 Illustrations, from special Photo'graphs and Drawings. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. Cheaper reissue. 21s net. ■’* ^ 

ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CHAIRS IN THE HOME 
COUNTIES ROUND GREATER LONDON 

With some Reference to their Surroundings. By Fred Ror R.I., R.B.C. 
With a Foreword by C. Reginald Grundy. A "u viy iV- .‘''c inest of these ; 
survivals of ancient craftsmanship by the leading authority ,on the subject. 
With 95 Illustrations, many full-pag^ from Drawings by the Author and 
from Photographs, and a number of,JC^ Illustrations in the text. Cheaper 
reissue. Demy 410, cloth, gilt. 12s. ^ 

EARLY CHURCH ART IN NORTHERN EURC^g^ 

With special Reference to Timber Construction and 

Josef Strzvgowski, Author of “Oxigin of Chrisi;.' \'rt,” et<^ 

Dealing with Pre- Romanesque Art of the CroatijIns; Wooden Arch^*-; 

TECTURE IN EASTERN EuROPE; HaLF-TiMBER ChURCHES IN WESTERN^ 

Europe; The Mast Churches of Norway, Royal Tombs'in Scandinavia. ? 
With 190 Illustrations Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 21s. net. 

“Present-day writers on architecture cannot be said to be exactly exciting, but ProjE. 
Strzvgowski IS the exception For vigour and vehemence he is unsurpassed A remarkable 
book, with very much to study in it, if not always to convince.”— »The Pean of 
CUES! ER in Tlie Sunday Times. ^ 

ENGLISH RENAISSANCE WOODWORK, 1660-1730 V 

A Selection of the finest examples, monumeintal and domestic, chiefly 
the Period of Sir Christopher Wren. By Tho'®^^ J. Beveridge. A 
of 80 fine Plates from the Author's measured "'Swings, specially prqpar^" 
and fully detailed, including of Jit. ’fapl’s Choir Stalls,'^Ham^.^ 

ton Court, Oxford and Cambridge CoHeire^, i.onlHon Citv Churches, eSt'' 
Including a senes of Collotype Plates ' \\\.\ . _ . and lUustrat^t 

descriptive text. Large Folio, half-bound^ ^3 nef (originally published ® 
6s. net). ' 'V. ' ^ 

ENGLISH LEAD WORK: ITS AR, 5 *‘ AND HISTORY/^'" -L 

A Book for Architects, Antiquaries, Craftsmen, and Owners and Lovers of 
Gardens. By Sir Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A. Containing 280 pages, with\ 
441 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. Large 4to, art linen, 
gilt. 30s. net. 


ENGLISH INTERIORS FROM SMALLER HOUSES OF’ 
THE XVIIth to XIXth CENTURIES, 1660-1820 

By M. JouRDAiN. Illustrating the simpler type of Design during the 
Stuart, Georgian, and Regency Periods. Containing 200 pages, and 100 
Plates, comprising 200 Illustrations, from Photographs and Measured 
Drawings of Interiors, Chimney-pieces, Staircases, Doors, Ceilings, 
Panelling, Metalwork, Carving, etc., from minor Country and Town 
Houses. With Introduction and Historical Notes. Cheaper reissue. Large 
4to, cloth, gilt. 15s. net. 
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OLD ENGLISH FUIUSHTURE FOR THE S 3 SIALL COLLECTOR 

Its History, Types and Surroundings from Mediieval to Early Victorian 
Times. By J. P. Blake and A. E. Revetrs-Hopkins. Containmg 150 
pages with about 130 lUustradons from Photographs, Old Punts and 
Picmres, Original Designs, Ornaments, etc. The book is planned as the 
first systematic and comprehensive guide to the simpler types of old 
furniture within the scope of the collector of average means Aled. 8vo. 
I2S. 6d. net. * 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE: THE OAK PERIOD, 1550-1630 

Its Characteristics, Features, and Detail from Tudor Times to the Regency. 
For the use of Collectors, Designers, Students, and Others. By J. T. 
Garside. Containing 30 Plates reproduced from the Author’s specially pre- 
pared Drawings illustrating about 400 details of Table Legs; Bedposts, 
Corbels, Friezes; Capitals, Panels, Inlay Motives; Metal Fittings, etc. 
Including also Drawings of type-pieces of the period and 20 Photographic 
Illustrations. With an Historical Introduction, etc. Cheaper reissue 
8vo, cloth, gilt. 7s 6d. net. 

FRENCH FURNITURE AND DECORATION OF THE LOUIS 
XIV AND REGENCY STYLES 

A Pictorial review of their chief Types and Features in the Late XVIIth 
and early XVIIlth Centuries. By Corrado Ricci. Comprising 414 Illus- 
trations, mostly from Photographs of various types of Interiors, Gal- 
leries, Halls, with characteristic specimens of Chairs, Tables, Bureaux, 
Settees, Cabinets, Beds, Alirrors, Stools, etc. With brief Introductory Text, 
illustrated by reproductions of Designs, by Lepautre, Berain, Marot, Wat- 
teau and others 4to, cloth, gilt. 38s. net. 

OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND AMERICA 

From Early Times to the XIXth Century. By E. Alfred Jones. A Survey 
of the Old Silver of England, America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Russia, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
etc. With a Chapter on Spuiious Plate and 96 Photogravure Plates, com- 
prismg Illustrations of 537 subjects. Cheaper reissue. Crown 4to, art 
canvas, lettered in silver. iSs. net. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

By Professor G. E. Pearse, F.R.I.B.A., Witwatersrand Univeisity, Johan- 
nesburg. With 130 CoUotype Plates, from Photographs and specially 
prepared Measured Drawings of Country and Town Buildings and their 
Features, showing Views, Elevations, Plans, Interiors, Carving, Gardens, 
etc. With full Text, illustrated by Sketches, Engravings, etc. l^rge 
buckra 7 ?i^gilt. ^zios.net, E'n a** :•:/!/ I wjited to <^00 copies. The subscription 
price may be raised as the small number becomes nearly exhausted. 

A TOUR THRO" LONDON ABOUT THE YEAR 1725 

From “A Tour Thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain.” Containmg a 
description of the City of London, takmg in the City of Westmmster, 
Borough of Southwark and Parts of Aliddlesex. By Daniel Defoe. 
Reprmted from the Original Edidon (1724-1726). Edited and Annotated 
by Sir AIayson Beeton, K.B.E., M.A., and E. Beresford Chancellor, 
M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated by 6 Maps and 56 fuU-page Plates, 16 in Photo- 
gravure and the rest Collotype, representmg some 80 varied subjects, 
from contemporary Prmts, etc. Small folio, antique panelled, calf, gilt, 
gilt top. £ 1 1 IIS. net; or m cloth, gdt, antique style, £8 8s. net. 

Edition limited /o 3 50 copies^ of which but few remain for sale. 
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THE FOUR VOLUMES OF 

BATSFORD’S LIBRARY OF DECORATIVE ART 

form an attractive Series of remarkable scope and completeness It reviews 
the Development of English Decoration and Furniture duimg the three 
Renaissance Centuries, XVI, XVII, and XVIII (1500-1820). Each volume 
has an extensive senes of Plates, and is a complete guide to the work of its 
Period. The volumes are remarkable foi the beauty and number of their 
illustrations, the simplicity and clearness of their arrangement, and their 
moderate prices. The complete series is published at prices amounting to 
£10, but is supplied for the present at the special price of £^ net. 

“These handsome volumes with their extremely fine and copious illustrations provide a 
full survey of English Furniture and Decoration .” — The Times. 

VOL. I. DECORATION AND FURNITURE IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE EARLY RENAISSANCE, 1500-1660 

An Account of their Development and Characteristic Forms during the 
Tudor, Elizabethan and Jacobean Periods, by AI. Jourdain. Containmg 
about 300 pages, and over zoo full-page Plates (with Coleurcd Frontispiece 
and some in photogravure), including over 400 Illustrations, from specially 
made Photographs and Aleasured Drawings, and from Engravings. Folio 
(size 14 X lo^- in.), cloth, gilt. £2. los. net. 

VOL. IL FURNITURE IN ENGLAND FROM 1660 to 1760' 
By Francis Lenygon. A Survey of the Development of its.Chijpf Type^i'^ 
Containing 300 pages with over 400 Illustrations, from special- Photo- 
graphs, together with 5 m colour. Second Edition, revised with many, 
new Elustrations. Folio (14 in. x 10^ in.), cloth, gilt. £2. los. net. 

VOL. III. DECORATION IN ENGLAND FROM 1640 to 1770 ’ 

By Francis Lenygon. A Review of its Development and Features. Con- 
taining 300 pages with over 350 Illustrations, of which 133 are full-page, 
from special Photographs, and 4 in colour. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged Folio (14 m. x lo-l in.), cloth, gilt. £z 10s net. 

VOL. IV. DECORATION AND FURNITURE IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE LATER XVIIIth CENTURY, 1760-1820 

An Account of their Development and Forms, by M. Jour- . 

dain. Contaimng about 300 pages, with ^ ' u 1 -page Plates (a selec- 

tion in Collotype), mcludmg over 400 Illustrations, from specially made 
Photographs and Measured Drawings, and from Engravings. Folio . 
(size 14X 10 Hn.), cloth, gilt. £z ios.net. 


HISTORIC INTERIORS IN COLOUR 

Illustrated in a Series of So fuU-page Plates, reproduced in facsimile from' ' 
Water-colours by well-known artists of Rooms of the later XVIIth to the 
early XIXth Centuries, in Baroque, Rococo, Louis XVE, and Empire Styles, 
in various Castles and private Houses m Germany, Austria, and France. 
Comprismg Salons, Dining-rooms, Ante-rooms, Alusic Rooms, Cabinets, 
Bedrooms, Libraries, etc. With brief Text by A. Feukier. 4to, cloth, gilt. 
40s. net. 

^ limited Edition of the first ivork on a fine, unknown Craft. 

DOMESTIC UTENSILS OF WOOD 

From the XVlth to the Mid-XIXth Century m England and on the Con- 
tinent. By Owen Evan-Thomas. Illustrated by 70 full-page Plates from 
specially arranged Photographs of 1000 subjects in the Author’s personal 
collection. Including full Introductory, Historical and Descriptive Text, 
Large 4to, cloth, gilt. 21s. net. 
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CHILr5^EN’S 'j;OYS®XDii'' BYGONE DAYS 

A History of Pla-^ings of all Peoples from Ptehistoric Times to the XIX th 
Century/ By tcSfec Grober. English Version by Philip Hereford. 
A beautifully prodded survey, with a frontispiece and 1 1 Plates in colour, 
and 306 illustiations of Dolls, Dolls-houses, Mechanical 

Toys, Car " -i, •, Soldiers, etc., etc., of every country and period 

from the earliest With 66 pages of historical and descriptive text. 

4to, canvas, gilt, '^^ch decorative wrapper. New and cheaper edition, 
I2S. 6d, net. 

“Its abundance^O|Hlustrations is vrOnderful. Many of them are in colour, and all are 
reproduced in a fa^lM^n which does the^ablisherb credit. The text is as interesting as the 
pictures We can heartffy recoinniend this book to the public. No one who buys it will be 
. ^ disappointed.” — The Daily Mail. 

An Attractive Account of a famous XVIIIib Century Craftsman. Dedicated 
by gracious permission to Her t^lajesty Queen Mary. 

A sumptuous Illustrated Monograph. Edition limited /o 250 copies. 

PAUL DE LA^^fERIE, Citizen and Goldsmith of London 

A Study of his life and work, 1688-1751 a.d. By Philip A. S. Phillips, 
‘au^or of “John Obrisset; Craftsman in Horn.’* Published under the 

- Patronage of the W -^'i! ; of Goldsmiths of the City of London. 

The first comprehensive acc<kjpc or this fine craftsman, the result of many 
yearns intensive research. Conraining 130 pages of letterpress, and 88 fine 
plates illustrating a chronological senes of 164 of the master’s 
pieces from private and public collections. Folio, buckram, gilt, gilt 
Available to subscribers at the special price of £5 5 s. net. The limited 
■ ' edition will shortly be exhausted, and the work will not be reprinted, and 
will undoubtedly rise in price. 

JOHN OBRISSET 

Huguenot, Carver, Medalhst, Horn and Tortoise-shell Worker, and Snuff- 
box Maker. With examples of his Works dated 1705-1728. By Philip A. S. 
Phillips. Containing Text on the Records of the Obrisset family, Writings 
on his Craftsmanship, and Notes. With 104 Illustrations on 40 Plates, 
finely reproduced in Collotype, of Horn and Tortoise-shell Tobacco-boxes, 
Di ues in different Materials, Medallions, etc. Edition limited to 
25 I ^ copies^ pf wJ|5c1?;2io are for sale. 4to, canvas, gilt, gilt top. 
£'3 3s.net. 

'■ A HISTORY OF WALLPAPER 

From the earliest Period t6\*wi4. By A. V. Sugden and J. L Edmondson. 
Comprisirig* IS^q-^ges on Wallpapers’ ancestry — Early Wallpapers — Elgh- 
Jacenth Century Developments-^ — Famous Pioneers — Chinese Papers and 
, English Imitations — Late Georgian Achievements — The Coming of 
Machinery — How Wallpaper “found itself” — The Coming of W'Uliam 
Morris — Developments of Taste and Technique — ^IVIill Records. With 
70 Places in colour and 190 Illustrations in half-tone. Large 4C0, handsome 
art buckram, gilt, boxed. £3 5s. net. 

OLD AND CURIOUS PLAYING CARDS 

Their History and Types from many Countries and Periods. By H. T. 
Morley, B.Sc. (Arch.), F.R.Hist.S. With a Foreword by Sidney Lambert. 
Past-Master of the Company of Makers of Playing Cards. Containing 
Chapters on History, Asiatic, European and English Cards (including 
Cancamre, Astrology, Heraldry, etc.). Musical Cards, Games, etc. With 
over 330 Illustrations, many in colour. Crown 4to, canvas, lettered, cloth 
sides. 2 IS. net; or handsomely bound in leather, 30s. net. 
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BATSFORD’S COLLECTORS’ LIBRARY 

A Senes of Handbooks written by experts, providi^ information of prac- 
tical value to Connoisseurs, Collectors, Designed, and Students. Each 
volume forms an ideal introduction to its subject, and is fully illustrated 
by Reproductions in Colour and from Photographs. The following volumes 
are still av’ailable. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 6s. net e^h. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By _F. Fer®] and B. Wyllie. Wuh 
94 Illustrations. New Impression. *"1 
OLD PEWTER. By Malcolm Bell. With io6 iH^frations. 

SHEFFIELD PLATE. By Bertie Wylue. \Vith:.izi Illustrations. 
FRENCH FURNITURE. By Ajsidre Saglio. Wit ^‘59 Illustrations. 
dutch pottery and porcelain. By W. P. Kkowles. Wifh-j^ 
Illustrations. 

PORCELAIN. By William Burton. With over 50 full-page Plates 
illustrating 87 fine examples of the Porcelain of Various Countries 
and Periods. 


OLD PEWTER: Its Makers and IMarks ' 


A Guide for Collectors, Connoisseuis, and Antiquaries. By Howard 
Herschll Cotterell, First Vice-President of the Society of Pewter Col- 
lectors. Containing about 500 page^-^j;®th 64 Plates of 200 Specimens 
British Pewter, dated and desciibea,* 4 IIijS a List of 5000 to 6000 PewtererdjgF 
with Illustraiions of their Touches and Secondai-y Nlarks, Facsirnde Repra^ ^ 
ductions of existing Touch- Plates, and Text Illustrations, (.hea^f^^eissus®^' 
Demy 4to, cloth, gilt. net. ' ..Vf 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH PLATE •* 'A 

Ecclesiastical and Secular, illustrating the Development of Silver and*^ 
Gold Work of the British Isles from the earliest known examples to the * 
latest of the Georgian Period. By Sir Charles James Jackson, F.S.A. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece, 76 Plates finely executed in Photogravure^/ 
and 1500 other Illustrations, chietly from Photographs. Two volui^g^iig 
small foho, bound in half-morocco. £10 los. net. 

. ' 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTINfe,^ 

By H. M. Cundall, F.S.A. With a Foieword by Sir H. HuGHESfSr^NiyOl^i^^ 
P.R.W.S. A New and Cheaper Edition, revised and enlarged, pF* 
important standard work, with 64 full-,page Illustrations in colour, and 
full biographical list, arranged alphabetically, bf the principal English 
Water-colourists. Large Medium 8vo, ’dbih, 15& net. 


THE DECORATIVE ARTS IN ENGUAN% 1^60-1780 

By H. H. Mulliner, with an Introducnorf by J. Starki^ GardI’JI#!!, A/-' 
Scries of no full-page Plates illusi^raitra 256 Specimens of Furniture,^*'^ 
Lacquering, Marquetry, ChandL-hcia, Clov,ks, Silver, Enamels, Locks^ ‘ 
Ormolu Vases, Tapestry, Needlework, Bookbindings. With brief His- 
torical Introductions and full descriptions. Folio, half-parchment, gilt ■ 
£3 los. net. 


ENGLISH PLASTERWORK OF THE RENAISSANCE 

A Review of its Design during the Period from 1500 to 1800. By M. 
Jourdain. Comprising over 100 full-page Plates of Elizabethan, Stuart, 
Georgian, and Adam ceilings, friezes, overmantels, panels, ornament, 
detail, etc., from specially taken Photographs and from Measured Drawings 
and Sketches. With an Illustrated Historical Survey on Foreign Influences 
and the Evolution of Design, Work and Names of Craftsmen, etc. New 
and cheaper reissue. Demy 4to, cloth, ijs. net. 
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THE BURLINGTO:^ M^G^ZINE MONOGILAPHS 
Issued by ^^^Publisher s' jointly ivith The Buihngion Magazine 

MONOGRAPH i— CHINESE ART {Out of prmf) 

MONOGRAPH NO,. H— SPANISH ART 

An Introductory Reidew of Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Textiles, 
Ceramics, Vf’Vodv.-^rl'*'.’'’^ ^cM’vrork, by Royall Tyler, Sir Charles Holmes 
and H. IsHLR'^^oon Kay,. Geoffrey Webb, A. F. Kendrick, B. Rackham 
and A. van de.^ut, Bernard Bevan, and P. de Artinano, respectively. 
With a General ‘Introduction by R. R. Tatlock, late Editor of The Bur- 
lington hiagazyne. ‘ Illustrated by 1 20 large scale reproductions of Paintings, 
Decorative Art, Buildings, etc , including 9 Plates in full colour, com- 
prising 280 pictures in aU. With Maps, Bibliography, etc. Royal 4to, cloth. 
Cheaper reissue, 25 s. net. 

MONOGRAPH NO. Ill GEORGIAN ART 

A Survey of Art in England during the reign of George III, 1760-1820, by 
leading authonties. The Sections comprise: Painting by J. B. Manson; 
Architecture and Sculpture by Geoffrey Webb; Ceramics by Bernard 
Rackham; Woodwork by Oliver Brackett; Textiles by A. F. Kendrick; 
Minor Arts by Louise Gordon-Stables. With an Introduction by Roger 
Fry. The Illustrations include 6 Plates in colour and 64 in half-tone, 
comprising some 100 subjects, and forming a gallery of the fine and deco- 
rative aits of the Period. Cheaper reissue. Roy^ 4to, cloth. 21s. net. 

THe'xVIIIth century in LONDON 

An Account of its Social Life and Arts. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Containing 280 pages, with 192 Illustrations, printed in sepia, from Prints 
and Drawings by contemporary artists. With a Frontispiece in colour. 
Cheaper reissue. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt. 15 s. net. 

* . A Companion and Sequel to the above 

LIFE IN REGENCY AND EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES 

' = An Account of Social Life in the days of Brummel and D’Orsay. By E. 
Beresford Chancellor. A Series of Chapters on the time of Brummel 
and D’Orsay, 1800-1843. With numerous lUustiations from Rare Prints 
and Original Drawings. Cheaper reissue. Large 8 vo, cloth, gilt. 12s.6d.net. 

THE ART AND CRAFT; OF GARDEN MAKING 
■ By Thomas H. Mawson, a 4 i 3 sted by E. Prentice Mawson, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Containing 440 pages, illustrated by 544 Plans, 
Sketches and Photographs, and 5 colour Plates. Including Site, Entrances, 
Gates, Avenues, Terraces, Beds, Pergolas, Treillage, Rock and Water, 
• Greenhouses, etc., etc., and list of Shrubs and Trees. Small folio, buckram, 
gilt. 3^3 15s. net. 

'GARDENS IN THE MAKING 

By Walter H. Godfrey. A simple Guide to the Planning of a Garden. 
With upwards of 70 Illustrations of Plans, Views, and various Garden 
Accessories. Crown 8 vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

SPANISH GARDENS 

By Mrs. C. M. Villiers-Stuart. A finely illustrated volume describing 
the beautiful and most famous gardens of Spain, by one of the foremost 
authorities on the subject. With 6 Plates in colour from the Author's 
original Water-colour Drawings, 80 pages of reproductions of gardens, 
statuary, cascades, garden features, etc., from Photographs, and numerous 
Illustrations in the text from old Engravings, Pen Drawings, etc. Small 
royal 8vo, cloth. 25 s. net. 
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LITTLE KNOWN TOWNS OF SPAIN 

A series of Water-colours and Drawings in facsimile c^our and monochrome 
from the originals of Vernont Howe Ba.iley. .(^mprising 57 full-page 
Plates, manv in colour, others in sepia, wash, lithography, etc., with text, 
mcluding historical and descriptive short notes.- ; Large 410, in decorative 
paper binding, los net, ^ ^ \ 

ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIT^h 

A Survey of its Achievements from the Earliest Tories. By Allen W. 
Seaby. Planned in a series of contise volumes, each containing about 
80 pages of text, with about 70 full-page and smaller Illustrations from the 
author's specially prepared Sketches and Drawings, and a series of 16 
Photographic Plates Crown 8vo, cloth. 5 s. net per volume. 

I. A GENERAL VIEW OF ART; Its Nature, TvIeaning, Principles 
AND Appreciation II ANCIENT TIMES: The Art of Ancient 
Egypt, Chald ea, Assyria, Persia, and other lands. III. GREEK ART 
& ITS INFLUENCE. IV. ROAIAN & BYZANTINE ART & THEIR 
INFLUENCE. 

These concise little volumes arc designed to serve as an Introduction to 
the Appreciation and Study of Art in general. They arc simply and graphi- 
cally written and fully illustrated by many Drawings and Photographs. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ART 

From Prehistoric times to the Nineteenth Century. Translated frbm the 
French of Dr. ANDRit Blum. Edited and Revised by R. R. Tatlock. 
Illustrated by 128 full-page Photographic Plates, comprising about 250 
examples of the finest Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Decorative 
Art of Early, Classic, Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance, and Recent Times. 
Including also about too Illustrations in the text from Drawings, Engrav- 
ings, and Plans. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF ART 

By Joseph Pijoan, Professor at Pomona College, California. In 5 volumes; 
Royal 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt. 56s. net per volume (obtainable separately): 
VoL. I PRIMITIVE, ANCIENT AND CLASSIC ART. With 61 fuU- 
page Plates, including manv in colour, and 876 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, Plans, Drawings, Restorations, etc. 

VoL. II. BYZANTINE, ISLAMIC, RpAlANESQUE AND GOTHIC 
ART. With 52 double-and full-page Plk^, including many in colour, and 
856 Illustrations from Photographs, etc. 

VoL. III. THE RENAISSANCE TO MODERN TIMES. With 34 fuU- 
page Plates, including many in colour and 776 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, etc. 

OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 

A Quarteily Magazine, edited by K. T Parker, Ashmolean Museum, Oxfordr.' , 
With an Executive Committee of: Campbell Dodgson, A. P. Oppi^^;' , 
M. Hind, and A. G. B. Russell, and Consultative Foreign Authorities, Each^ 
number contains 16-20 Plates, and about 12 letterpress pages of articles and 
shorter notices dealing with Drawings from the earliest times to the 19th 
Century. Demy 4to. Annual subscription, 21s. net, post free; Single 
Numbers, 5s. 6d. net, post free. 

No periodical devoted exclusively to the study and criticism of drawings 
has hitherto existed; this publication is intended to meet the need.^ The 
names of the many scholars connected with it guarantee its authoritative 
character, and its volumes are a mine of reference to students of art. 
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THE Hfesl^^TC^.-OEvlNTOINE WATTEAU, 1684-1721 

By Dr pA^KEW,‘*cJPtheCA»hmf>!ean Museum, Oxford, Editor of “Old 

Master DrawingS/’Sj^ A full, original and critical Survey. Illustrated by too 
Collotype Repfodu<^ons of selccted'.qharacteristic Drawings from pri^^^ate 
and public collectio 4 j, many unpublished, a Frontispiece in colour and 
16 of the Master’srJ^ost im^rtant pictuies. With full, critical and 
descriptive lettdrprcss, 4to, cahvas cloth, gilt. £2. zs. net. 

A MANUAL HISTORIC ORNAMENT 

Being an Account of the Development of Architecture and the Historic 
Arts, for the ’lise of Students and Craftsmen. By Richard Glazier, 
A.R.I.B.A. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Containing 700 Illustra- 
tions, chiefly from the Author’s Pen Drawings, including many new to this 
Edition from various sources, and a special series of cf>l toured and Photo- 
graphic Plates of Ornament of the Orient and the Renaissance. Large 8vo, 
cloth. 12s.6d.net. 

A HANDBOOK; OF ORNAMENT 

. By Professor F. Sales Meyer. With 3000 Illustrations of the Elements and 
’ the Application of Decoration to Objects, e.g.. Vases, Frets, Diapers, 
Consoles, Frames, Jewellery, Heraldry, etc., grouped on over 300 Plates, 
reproduced from the Author’s specially prepared Drawings With de- 
scriptive text to each subject. Large 8vo, cloth, lettered. 15s net. 

Librvrv, a Museum, an EnclycuopjEdia, and an Art School in one. To 

IT AS A BOOK of REFERENCE ONE MUST FILL A BOOKCASE The quality Of the 
^l^^ings IS unusually high, and the choice of examples is singularly good The text 
is'^ell digested, and not merely descriptive or didactic, but an admirable mixture of 
ex 5 ®iple and precept. So good a book needs no praise ,” — The Studio. 

,THE STYLES OF ORNAMENT 

p...-,r« f-k “"he M'.-’-iV of the XIXth Century. A Series of 

1 ^ ■. r- I ■ :al Order, with descriptive text. By 

'• * * ’ Edited by R. PhenI*: Spiers, F.S A., 

\. (’ - n'- - r/ . . with 400 full-page Plates exhibiting 

^ • •. Large 8 vo, cloth, gilt. 15s.net. 

■ ■. ■ ,1 ■ 'Ti the Manche 'iter Guardian, wiote . ". .To 

pack into a single volume of some 626 pages and 400 illustrations a really intelligible 
account of the styles of ornament pievailine in the world from prehistoric times to the 
middle of the nineteenth century is a remarkable feat . The illustrations are for 
the most part well chosen and characteristic, and are drawn with decision and facility.” 

■■;|^^TTERN DESIGN 

For Students, treating in a practical way the Anatomy, Planning, and Evo- 
lution of Repeated Ornament.' By Lewis F. Day. Containing about ^oo 
pages, and 300 practical Illustranons from specially prepared Drawings 
and Photographs of the Principles of Repeat Design, the “Drop,” the 
“^Spot’* Geometrical Ornament, etc. New edition, revised and enlarged 
by Amor Fenn, with many fresh Illustrations, including a series in colour. 
'Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, los. 6d. net. 


^^BSTRACT DESIGN 


A Practical Manual on the Making of Pattern. By Amor Fenn, late Head 
of the Art Section, Goldsmith’s College, New Cross. A series of careful, 
informative sections on Conditions, Elements, etc. Illustrated bv about 
180 full-page Designs from the Author’s specially-prepared Drawings. 
8 VO, cloth, lettered. 12s. 6d. net. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN FOLK TALES 

A Regional Treatment. By Rachel M. Fleming. 16 Tales from Iceland, 
Mexico, Africa, Australia, etc., told in a fresh, easy style. With 17 Illus- 
■Qrations from Prints, Drawings, and Photographs. 8vo, boards, 2s. net. 
Cloth, 3s. net. 
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NATURE AND ORNAMENT 

By Lewis F Day. Nature the Raw, MX^‘r,j&:<l.?op jBfesiGN, treating 
chiefly of the decorative possibilities of Plant Porn?, its* growth, features, 
and detail. With 350 Illustrations, chiefly grou^^d comparaiively under 
Flowers, Seed Vessels, Fruits, Berries, etc., sp^iaUy drawn by Miss J. 
Foord New and cheapet Edition, r$\nsed, a Chapter by Mary 

Hogarth. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. 5s, net, 

'* ‘'i/ 

floral forms in historic B'ESICN '". 

Drawn by LrsrnsAY P. ButterfielId, Designer, with;Tntroduction and 
Notes by W. G. Paulson Townsend. Containing 30 -Plates in Collotype 
and Line, showing about 100 Decorative Adaptations of the Rose, Carna- 
tion, Fruit Blossom, etc., from Eastern and European stuffs, and from old 
Hcrbals. Large folio, in portfolio. 13s. net. 


MODERN DECORATIVE ART IN ENGLAND 

A Series of Illustrations of its Development and '(iiharacteristics. With 
Introductory Text by W. G. Paulson Townsend. Cheaper reissue. Large 
4to, cloth, gilt. I2S 6d. net. 

TEXTILES, PRINTED FABRICS, WALLPAPERS. LACE AND 
EMBROIDERY, TAPESTRY, STENCILLING. BATIK, etc. lUus- 
trating on 80 Plates 178 examples, including 51 subjects beautifully repro- 
duced in full colour. ' 

*-■' + 

THE PRACTICAL DRAWING SERIES 

DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS AND ILLUSTRATORS 


By Allen W. Seaby, Containing 220 pages, with i t 3 Illustrations printed 
in Sepia, mostly full-page Plates, from Drawings by Old and 
Artists. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Medium 8vo, paper * 

sides. los. 6d. net. 


COMPOSITION 

An Analysis of the Principles of Pictorial Design. By Cyril C. Pearc5^5 
R.B.A. With chapters on Tone, Distributon, Gradation, Scale, Perspec-, 
tive. Rhythm, Harmony and Bailee of Colour, Discords. Illustrated bw 
130 comparative and analytical Drawings, Sketches, and Diagrams, j§' 
Plates in colour, and 28 full-page Illustrations from Paintings by grea-f.^ 
Masters. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt, paper sides. los. 6d. net. 

PEN DRAWING 

A Practical Manual on Materials, Technique, Style, Texture, etc. By G. 
M. Ell WOOD. Containing sections on History — Technique — Materials — 
Figures, Faces and Hands — Style and Methods — Landscape and Archi- ■„ 
tecture — Modern Work — Magazine Illustration — Humorous Drawing 
Advertisements — Fashion. With numerous practical Diagrams by the* 
Author, and too pages of Illustrations by the chief Pen Draughtsmen 
present and recent times. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt, paper sides. los. 6d. net.'^ 

THE ART AND PRACTICE OF SKETCHING ' 

A Comprehensive Treatise on the Practice of Sketching by every method. 
By J \SPER Salwey, A.R.I.B.A. The Author deals successively with various 
media — Pen, Pencil, Water-colour, Oil, Wash, Crayon, Chalk, etc., and 
gives a complete account of the Technique of each. Illustrated by 64 
Plates of half-tone illustration and 6 Plates in colour, with various Line 
Illustrations in the text, from the work of great Artists. Medium^*&vo, 
cloth, paper sides, ios.6d.net. 
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DRJ^ING SsklES—(contiiwed) 

THE A^’lQ'^lMAWIf'j'G IN LEAD PENCIL 

By Jasper A R.I.B.A. ’impractical Manual dealing -wnth Materials, 

Technique, Notes'^nd Sketching,' Building up. Form and Style, Process 
Reproduction, etc.'*' ‘ Second Edition, leviscd and enlarged. Containing 
232 pages with 122 finely printed reproductions of selected Pencil Drawings 
of Land and Seascapes, Figure-Studies, Book-Illustrations, etc. Aledium 
8vo, cloth, gilfr,‘'^aper sides. los. 6d. net. 

SKETCHIN6 IN LEAD PENCIL 

By Jasper Salwey,^ A.R.I.B. A An Introduction to the same author’s “Art 
of Drawing in Lead Pencil,” but dealing entirely with sketching as differen- 
tiated from the making of fimshed Drawings. A practical manual for the 
Architect, Student and Artist. Containing iii pages and 56 Illustrations, 
by well-known artists in the medium, and by the author. Aledium 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, paper sides. 7s. 6d. net. 

ANIMAL ANATOMY AND DRAWING 

By Edwin Noble. Illustrated by a series of Plates in facsimile of the 
Author’s Drawings of Horses, Cattle, Dogs, Birds, and Wild Animals, 
representing also Features, Details, etc. Including also numerous full-page 
and smaller Line Drawings of Anatomy, AIusclcs, Bones, etc. Aledium 8 vo, 
cloth, gilt, paper sides. los. 6d. net. 

SKE’i'CHING FROM NATURE 

A' Practical Treatise on the Principles of Pictorial Composition. By F. J. 
Glass. Contents: Choice of Subject and Planning of Sketch — Tones — 
Exercises in Composition — Examples from the Old Masters. With 6 
Plates in colour and numerous composition from the Author’s Drawings, 
and a series of Plates by Peter de Wint, Crome, Constable, Harpignies, 
Bonington, etc. Aledium 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. net. 


FASHION DRAWING AND DESIGN 

By Louie E. Chadwick. Illusrrated by numerous examples of Historic 
Fashion Plates, Explanatory Sketches by the Author, Figure Studies, and 
a series of about 80 full-page and double Plates of Contemporary Fashion 
Drawings by well-known artists. Cheaper reissue. Large 8vo, cloth, 
lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

COLOUR: A Manual of its Study and Practice 

By H. Barrett Carpenter, late Headmaster of the School of Art, Roch- 
dale. A Series of 16 concise but very practical chapters, based on the 
Author’s experiments, on Harmony — Contrast — Discord — Keynotes — • 
Intermingling — Effect of Lighting — ^Dirty Colour — ^Black-and- White, etc. 
Illustrated by 24 Plates (some double size), printed in colour; giving 40 
Examples of Colour Combinations, Grading, Toning, etc , including some 
new examples in colour of application in Historic Design. New and Revised 
Impression. 8vo, cloth, gilt. 9s. net. 

A COLOUR CHART 

Issued in connection with the above book. Consisting of a circle 17 inches 
in diameter, printed in Graded Colour, showing 14 shades. Combinations 
and Contrasts. With explanatory letterpress. Folio, stout paper. 2s.6d.net 

SHOULD WE STOP TEACHING ART? 

By C. R. Ashbee. An interesting and outspoken account of modern Art 
Education. 8vo, boards, buclrram back. 3 s. 6d. net. 
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ART IN DAILY LIFE FOR YOUNG 

BvD.D.Sawer a companion and c- i". l/.v '.’.■j'.; ^ ''i 

a Foreword by P. H. Jowett, A.R 1. '’i ' . r-- 'r.c'i ■ 

Arts and Grafts, London. A comprehensive practical d^iirse for Teachers, 
Students, and Art Lovers, treating of the Place'bf Drawing, Plants and 
their Use, Figuie Drawing and Drapcr\% Animal Drawing, Modelling 

Shapes and Figures, Casting, Clay Modelling, OV--* Notes on 

Crafts, Composition, Design, applied and graph . • is divided 

into three sections. A historical resume, a note on educational significance, 
and a brief review of its practice and technique. With lO^Plates in Colour, 
and numerous -nd text Illustrations in Line and Half-tone. 

Medium Svo, , 12s 6d.net. 

EVERYDAY ART AT SCHOOL AND HOME 

By D. D. S tWER. With an appreciative Foreword by Sir Michael Sadler, 
C B., Oxford. A Practical Couise based on the new Board of Education 
“Suggestions to Teachers,*' and adaptable to Dalton Methods, con- 
taining graduated lessons on Brushwork, Design, Flower-painting, etc , 
with sections on Architcctuial Drawing, Lettering, Stained Glass, Leather- 
work, and other Crafts. With 64 Plates in half-tone, from the Author’s 
Drawings, numerous full-page and smaller Line Illustrations, and 8 Plates 
in colour, many Verse Extracts, etc. Medium Svo, cloth 12s. 6d. net. 

PERSPECTIVE IN DRAWING 

A simple Introductory Account. By Miss D. D. Sawer, late Art lecturer 
at the Diocesan College, Brighton, Author of “Everyday Art at School and 
Home.” With an Introduction by Professor Allen W. Sea.by, lat« Pro- 
fessor ofFtne Art, University of Reading. With Sections on Basic Principles, 
the Cube, Cylinder, Shadows, Reflections, Aerial Perspective, Colour, and 
Drawing. Illustiated by over 100 Diagrams and Sketches, a Frontispiece 
in colour, specially drawn by the Author, and reproductions from Photo- 
graphs. Crown Svo, cloth 5s net. 

SKETCHING AND PAINTING FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

An Elementary Practical Manual By D. D Sawer, late Art Mistress, 
Brighton Diocesan Training College, Author of “Everyday Art,” “Perspec- 
tive’,” etc. With a Foreword by Lord Baden Powell. With chapters on: 
Ungathered Wealth, a Day Out, Materials, Practice, the First Sketch Out 
of Doors, Composition, Mounting and Framing Illustrated by coloured 
Frontispiece, 8 Plates in Line and half-tone, and 3 1 text Illustrations from 
the Author’s specially prepared Sketches, Diagrams, etc. Crown Svo, 
stiff covers, is. 6d. net, or quarter-cloth, lettered, zs. net. 

THE ART OF TPIE BODY 

Rhythmic Exercises for Flealth and Beauty. By Marguerite Agniel, 
Dancer and Physical Instructress. A series of simple, easy and enjoyable 
exercises, illustrated by numerous Photographic Plates, specially posed 
by the Author. With 100 subjects on 64 Plates, including many reproduc-jg| 
tions of dance poses and figure studies, draped and nude. Contents^ 
Functions of the Spine — How to Walk Well — Figure Reducing — ExercisesS 
for the Digestive Organs, Back and Neck — Legs and Ankles — ^The CareS 
of the Hands and Feet — Skin, Eyes and Teeth — Constipation — Women’^ 
Disorders, etc. Large Svo, cloth, gilt. izs. 6d. net. 

THE HUMAN FORM AND ITS USE IN ART 

A Senes of 118 Photographic Studies on 73 Plates from specially selected 
Female and Child Models, bv F. R. Yerbury, including a Series of Male 
Smdies by F. H. Crossley, F.S.A. With an Introduction by G. M. Ell- 
wood. Illustrated by 17 Photographic Plates and numerous Text Figures. 
With descrip dve Notes on the Poses. Large Svo, cloth. iSs. net. 
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LIVIN^^JJT PITITIE ■ * 

A T^occ;r 4 -rSr'-".'C!') -cs^tjc." i". the Human Fi^^ure. By Bertram Park and 
Yvonn'Z C-ifcoii W \:\' ur. historical and descriptive Introduction by G. 
Montague Ellwood. Comprising a Series of 47 full-page Studies of 
Selected Male and •'Female Figures with descriptive Notes. The Intro- 
duce*'^'’ 15 by 9 plates, giving 16 examples of the Human Form 

in P-' ' ■ , Renaissance and newest Art. Cheaper reissue. 

Sm: :: : 2s. 6d. net. 

LAUGHS AND SMILES and How to Draw Them. By A. A. 
Braun, author of “Figures, Faces and Folds” and other works. 
Containing 45' Plates, printed in tints, of numerous constructional sketches, 
' . building up in successive stages humorous likenesses of well-known person- 
ages, and also figures from old Masters. Comprising in all about 300 
Sketches by the Author, with concise instructive Text, including numerous 
anatomical Diagrams. Oblong 4to, decorative boards, cloth back. 3s. 6d. net 
“A book which young art students, or anyone with a practical taste for art, would 
- 'appreciate. This attractive manual on humorous portrait-drawing should have a wide 
appeal .” — Overseas Daily Mail. 

FIGURES, FACES AND FOLDS 

A Reference Book on Costume and the Female Countenance and Form, 
For Fashion Artists, Dress Designers, and Art Students. By Adolphe 
Armand Braun. Containing 112 comparative Plates, giving over 300 Illus- 
>fe?i^tions of Costume and Drapery, and of typical Women’s Faces, from 
^nitique stames and paintings. Including a special series of nude and draped 
sttidies from selected models specially posed for fashion work. With 
practical text, D ress diagrams. Figure details. Anatomy analysis, etc Cheaper 
, reissue. Demy 4to, stiff paper covers, los. 6d. net; cloth, gilt ,12s. 6d. net. 

: TH)6,,piILD IN ART AND NATURE 

■/'By ^A. Braun, Containing chapters on Anatomy, Development, and 
Expji^ion, and over 300 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
of c]^kl poses, expressions, the Child Figure in Art. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Cheaper reissue. 4to, in stiff covers, 10s. 6d. net; 
or cloth, gilt, i2s. 6d. net. 

/ALPHABET^ OLD. AND NEW 

With 224 complete ^Alphabets, 30 series of Numerals, many Ancient 
Dates, etc. Selected and Arranged by Lewis F. Day. With a short account 
of the Development of the Alphabet. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

•‘A book which has, perhaps, proved more helpful than auy ever before issued ou the 
subject of alphabets .*’ — The Decorator. 


A. valuable and attn^tive little Manual. 

PEN PRACTICE 

By Walter Higgins. Chapters on Tools, Broad-pen Practice, Spacing, 
Italics, Uncisfife and Half-uncials, Setting out, A Cursive Hand, etc. With 
^ 27 Plates specially drawn by the Author, giving some hundreds of Letters, 

Ornaments and Exercises, and 6 from selected Historical Examples. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, stiff paper covers, is. 6d. net; or boards 
lettered, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

A large-sized Reproduction of the Alphabet of the Trajan Column. By 
Allen W. Seaby. A Series of large Plates, printed from the wood blocks. 
Including typical examples of Renaissance, Gothic, and Modern 
ts and Types. With Introduction and descriptive Notes. Medium 
"bound, lettered, or in portfolio, 4s. 6d, net. 
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DRAWING, DESIGN AND CRAFTWpI^ ' 

For Teachers, Students, and Designers. Fr^PK J. Containing 

262 pages, with some 2000 rilusrrarions on" 156 Plares'f.^hfn Drawings by 
the Author and others, and Historic Designs: Chinese, Persian, Japanese, 
Medieval, etc. Third Rdition revised and enlarL^ed with manv new Plates, 

r _ _f 1: » C Lf--.. J -r-, * 


including a special series in colour of Historic and AJodcrn ! 


8 VO, cloth. 12s.net. 

MODELLING 




Demy 


A Practical Treatise for the Use of Students, ete? By F. J. Glass. Contain- 
ing Chapters on Modelling for Bronze, Wood, Ston^, Terra-Cotta, etc.; 
Modelling a Bust from Life, Figure Modelling, Relief Work; Composition; 
Casting; Gelatine Moulding; Proportionate Enlargement, etc. With ^ 
additional section on the History of Sculpture and Modelled Ornament. 
Illustrated by about 30 Plates of comparative stages and processes of 
Modelling, with about 3^ Plates of the greatest Sculpture of all Periods, 
together with many Line Illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 
15s. net. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF LINO CUTTING AND PRINTING 

A Manual for the use of Schools and Amateurs, By Claude Flight, 
author of “Linn-Cuts,” “Tinker, Tailor,” etc With a Foreword by. J. E. 
Barton, Headmaster Bristol Grammar School, author of “Purpose and 
Admiration.” Treating of Designing, Cutting the Blocks, Printing the 
Blocks, Alterations, Criticism, Rise and Future, etc. The volume c^i^ins 
80 pages, with 77 Illustrations, largely full-page, of which 72 arejn;j^ack 
and white or single tone and 5 in full colour, by the author arrd other 
well known modern artists, including practical diagrams and prints in 
various stages. Tall 8vo, decorative boards. 3s. 6d. net. 

PRACTICAL WOODCARVTNG 

By Eleanor Rowe. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, in 
I. Elementary Woodcarvtng, embodying “Hints on Woodcarving.”' . 
With numerous Illustrations, many full-page, from Drawings and Photo»^/ 
graphs of carAnng operations, examples and details. II. Advanced Wood-” 
CARVING, With numerous Illustrations, many full-page, from Drawi'irs ant? 
Photographs of historic and modem carvings. Demy.Svo, .'imp cloth, 
lettered, 5 s. net each; or two parts in one volume,’ cloth, gfit, los. net. - 

ONE HUNDRED AND ONE THINGS FOR A BOY TO MAItE '^ 

By A. C. Horth. With Notes on Workshop Practice and Processes, Tool^if 
Joints, and full reliable directions for making Working Models. Illu5>^',-; 
trated by numerous full -page and smaller practical Diagrams and Sketclj^,! 
specially prepared. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
cloth. 3s.net. 


DINNER BUILDING ^ 

A Book of entertaining and practical instruction in thfe Noble Arts 
Cooking and Eating. Written by W, Teignmouth Shore. With an’^jj 
Introduction by Gilbert Frankau. A series of 42 bright, stimulating but^' 
practical Talks on such subjects as The Perfect Dinner, Sandwichery, 
Remnant Davs, Cabbages and Things, incorporating hundreds of fresh 
recipes of all kinds. Cheaper reissue. F’cap 8 vo, cloth, lettered. 2s.net. 

SAMPLERS AND STITCHES 

A Handbook of the Embroiderer’s Art. By Mrs. Archibald Christie. ^ 
Containing 40 full-page Reproductions from Photographs, a Frontispiece 
in colour, and 289 Text Drawings. Third Edition, revised aqd.eh]argcd. J 
Crown 4to, boards, canvas back. 258. net, ' 
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ART IN" NEEDLEWORK 

A Book E^rBROiDERY. Bv Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckle. Fourth 

Edition, revised by Mawic Hooartti Tncludincr a specially \eorked Scries 
of Stitch-^a~'i-T*C’'s, '‘unre'^ous supplcmcntarv Diagrams and many Plates 
of Historu* 1 ■■'i')'-,! - Chinese, hfcdLuval, Italian, French, and Modem 

English. With additional Examples of Modern Work bv Duncan Grant, 
Mrs NEW4^t,,;MRS. Stoli,, D. H \ger, and others. Containing 2R0 pages, 
80 full-page* Hatljs, reptoduced from Photographs, and 50 Illustrations in 
the text. Crown Stro, cloth. 7s. 6d net. 

SIMPLE STITCH PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY 

By Anne Branuon- Jones. With coloured Frontispiece and 13 Photo- 
graphic Plates illustrating 44 Patterns, 4 Plates from the Author’s Pen 
Drawings, showing 31 Stitch Diagrams and it Complete Objects. With 
an Introduction, Chapters on the Method, Sketches, Colour Matciials 
and Application of Designs, also descriptive Notes, with Colour Schemes. 
Crown 4to, paper wrappers, 2s 6d. net, or in cloth, 3 s 6d net. 

■ r “There IS valuable help in thi9 hook There are e'veellent plale'i in line and rolour. The 
direction'? are clear and eonei&e, and the arliele«? sngffebted for practice are such as will 
please young people to make *’ — Educaiio,i Outlook 

STITCH PATTERNS AND DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY 

By Anne BryndoN- Tones. An independent companion volume to the 
above work, containing 48 pages with 4s photographic examples on 12 
plates of simple and effective embroidery Motives, a Frontispiece in colour 
and numerous Text Illustrations of Stitches and Alcthods. Crown 4to, 
'“paper wrappers, 3s. net; or in cloth, 4s. net. 

CANVAS EMBROIDERY 

A Manual for Students and Amateurs by Louisa F. Pesel. Containing 
48 pages of text, a coloured Frontispiece, and 14 specially prepared Plates 
showing Stitches and methods Medium oblong 4to, paper wrappers, 
’'***38. net; or bound in cloth, 4s. net. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. I. DOUBLE-RUNNING, or 
. BACK-STITCH 

By Louisa F. PeseE. With coloured Frontispiece, 10 specially drawn 
Plates of 45 Working Designs, and 8 Plates from Photographs of 10 
English and Coptic Samplers, comprising numerous Patterns and Motives. 
With Practical Text and a Preface by Etta Campbell, Embroidery Teacher, 
Winchester School of Arts. Uniform with “Canvas Embroidery.” Large 
oblong 4to, paper wrappers, 3s. net; or boards, cloth back, 4s. net. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. II. CROSS-STITCH 

By Louisa F. Pesel With a Coloured Frontispiece, to specially drawn 
Plates of 32 Working Designs, etc., and 8 Plates from Photographs of 
15 typical English Samplers and Objects. Comprising 43 subjects, giving 
hundieds of Patterns and Motives. With Practical Text and a Preface by 
Professor R. Gleadowe, late Slade Professor of Fine Arts, Oxford Univer- 
sity. Large oblong 4to, paper wrappers, 3s. net; or boards, cloth back, 4s. net. 

ILLUSTRATED STITCHERY DECORATIONS 

By Winifred M. Clarke. Containing 19 Plates from the Author’s specially 
prepared Drawings, giving some 120 useful original Motives* Borders, 
, Rosettes, Floral Elements, Patterns, Lettering and Worked Objects, such as 
Bags, Blotters, etc. Including a coloured Frontispiece, Introductory Text 
and full descriptive Notes on the Plates. Crown 4to, stiff paper wrappers, 
3s. net; boards, cloth back, 4s. net. 

“A new and extremely useful little book for the embroidery worker Miss Clarke has 
succeeded admirably in her task .” — Edinburgh Evening News. 
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HISTORIC TEXTILE FABRICS 

By Richard Glazier. Containing Materials — The — ^Pattern — 

Tapestries — Dyed and Printed Fabrics — Church Vestments, etc., with 
about loo Plates Irjm Pn jcogcapln and Pro n the Author’s Drawings 
including 4 in colour, and 43 Line Diagrams, illusttating over 200 varieties 
of Textile Design. Large Svo, cloth, gUt. 21s. net. 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF OLD LACE- ' 

In all Countries, from the XVIth to the Early XIXth Centuries. By Alfred 
VON HenniiBlrg. With an Introduction by 'Wilhelm Finder. Con- 
taining a full original account of the Development of Style and an Analysis 
of Technique and Texture. Including dcscripuvc Notes and a Bibliography. 
Illustrated by 190 fuU-page Plates, 8 in colour, giving 60 specimens from 
scale diagrams and 250 ot the hnest pieces of Old Lace. Large 410, cloth, 
gilt. L's 3 s. net. 

TPIE SMALLER IIOUSE OF TO-DAY 

By Gordon Allen, F.R.I.B.A., Wmner of the Daily Alazl Prize for the 
Best £ 1 5 00 Llouse- Containing Notes on Sites and Subsoils, Plans, Exteriors, 
Methods, Interiors, Hygiene, Gardens, Finance, etc. With 2 Plates in 
colour, 64 from Photographs, and 153 Illustrations from Line Drawings 
of Houses, Plans, and Designs. Medium 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. net. 

THE CHEAP COTTAGE AND SMALL HOUSE 

By Gordon Allen, F.R.I.B.A. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged, 
containing over 150 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs of 
Cottages and their Plans, Housmg Schemes, etc , from typical Designs. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF HOME MAKING 

A Comprehensive Guide with an Appendix of Household Recipes. By 
Edward W. Gregory. Second Edition, revised, with additional Chapters 
and new Illustiarions. Contairung Practical Hints and Information on 
such subjects as Taking a House — Wallpapers — ^Furnishing Various 
Rooms — Pictures — Kitchen — Heating — Carpets — Curtains — Things that 
Get Out of Order — Costs, etc. Containing 224 pages, with 9 Plates in full 
colour of decorative schemes by Gordon Blunt, numerous Photographs 
of Interiors by well-known architects, and many Sketches, Plans and 
Diagrams in the text Square 8vo, cloth lettered.. 7s. 6d, net. 

A BOOK OF BUNGALOWS AND MODERN HOMES 

A series of Typical Designs and Plans. By Cecil J. H. Keeley, F.S.I., 
A.R.San.L, Architect. Comprismg 36 Designs, with large scale Plans, 
Brief Descriptions and Estimated Cost, mcluding some Two-Storey Houses, 
Frontispiece in colour, Interior Views, Photographic Plates, etc. Large 
8vo, cloth, lettered. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The woik may be recommended to those people who are on the look-out for homes 
de‘^igned with intelligence and convenience, and who have an eye for c^iarm and artistic 
finish “ — Field. 

ARCFIITECTURAL DRAWING, PERSPECTIVE AND 
RENDERING 

By Cyril A. Farey, A.R.I.B.A., and A. Trystan Edwards, A.R.I.B.A, 
Containing accounts of Measured Work, Colouring, Sketching, Methods 
of Technique, Shading, Competition Drawings, Pubhcity and Posters, etc. 
Including a specially prepared Perspective in various stages by C. A. Farey 
and Drawings by William Walcot, R A., F Brangwyn R.A., W. Curti^, 
Green, R.A., P. D, Hepworth, J. D. M. Harvey, and other well-known [ 
draughtsmen. With 43 Plates in half-tone, 9 in colour, 51 Line Repro- '■ 
ductions, and 196 pages of Text. Cr. 4to, cloth. i6s. net. 
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ARCHlfECT^:|^ DRAWING 

By G. GoTir>ON Hakie,. F R.I.B.A., and E. H. Button, Architects. An 
Introductory-Treatistj'fbr.Archirectsand Students on Architectural Drawing 
every type "Stlnd* ih ev'c^ medium. With 96 pages of 'I ext, 16 pages of 
Half-tone Illustrations aiid rbijui .^o'Line'lllustrauons m the text. Cheaper 
reissue. Medium 8 vo, cldth. 7s.6d.net. ■ 

“An fcxceiteM'Jciltle ^ok •wftirh every student should possess. The illustrations are 
i -_i-. ihr t ‘"i-outisof thehighquality we expectfrom Batsford's." 

— ' 1 . ^ i. J. - 

DESIGN IN wd^l^ORK 

A practical manual for Students, Teachers and Craftsmen. By Percy A. 
Wblls, late'.'Hcad of the Woodwork Department, L.C.C., Shoreditch 
w Technical Inl&titute; Author of “Alodern Cabinetwork/’ “Furniture for 
* Small Houses,” etc. Comprising chapters on Design (Introductory), 
Craftsmanship — Decoration — Finishing — Staining — Polishing — Sugges- 
tions for courses in Trade Schools and Training Colleges, etc. Illustrated 
"'r. by 25 fuU-page Drawings specially prepared by the Author, comprising 
^ some 150 designs and diagrams and 47 Plates from photographs specially 
taken of some ibo Mirrors, Stools, Book-holders, Clocks, Cabinets, Tables, 
Bookcases, Cupboards, Chests of Drawers, etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered, 
6s. net. 

FURNITURE FOR SIvfALL HOUSES 

A Series of Designs. By Percy A. Wells. Containing 36 Plates repro- 
duced from Photographs and Working Drawings by the Author, together 
with Illustrations in the text. Cheaper reissue. Small 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
' “Mr. Wells's main concern is with the practical needs of a small house, and from this 

point of view bis work is quite excellent Ihe photographs maintain the high standard 
which we associate with Messrs, Batsford’s publications and the book should be read and 
atudied by all who are interested in the long-awaited renaissance of English cabinet- 
, • '^Mnakmjg ,'* — The Athenceum. 

'^NDCRAFT IN WOOD AND METAL 

A Handbook for the use of Teachers, Students, Craftsmen, and others. 
By John Hooper and Alfred J. Shirley. VC'ith over 300 Illustrations 
from Drawings and Photographs. Second Ediuon, revised and enlarged. 

■ Large 8vo, cloth, le't^red. los. 6d. net. 

CRAFTWORK IN,\METAL 

A Practical Elementary- Textbook for Teachers, Students, and Workers. 

■ By Alfred J. Shirley. Comprising a series of progressive Lessons and 
Exercises, illustrated by numt-rous full-page Plates from the Author’s 
Drawings, each accompanied by detailed working directions, including 

_ , , also Practical Notes, Tables, etc. Aledium 8vo, cloth, cheaper reissue with 
■ „ additional plates. 3s. net. 

“It bears tlre'imprmt of the successful practical teacher — hence its value to other 
tearhers qfi. ttih cruft Wi» predict the book will be extensively used by teachers and 
" .iK Students ii* iha metalwork centres.” — The London Schoolma^iter. 

THE NEW/ MOVEMENT IN THE THEATRE 

By Leon 'jffoussrNAC, With a Foreword by Gordon Craig. An elaborate 
Internati^t)kii. burvey of the Characteristics and Development of the Theatre 
in post-war Europe and America. With 120 Collotype Plates, comprising 
2^ - p,rii-cs\nd Coscume Studies of which 1 1 3 are in colour. Also 23 5 Stage 
ji. ., many of them in colour. Introductory text translated and 
adapie^.by R. FI. Packman. Thick Folio, buckram, gilt. ;^io los. net. 

“f praise this magnificent book too much Its bountiful illustrations are the 

only wayw which the stage developments of the last ten years could be conveyed There 
can be no one who is connected ivith the theatre who would not get instruction and 
enjoyment from it.” — New Statesman. 
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the new style ■' 

Architecture and Design. A Survey of its First Phase in Europe and 
America. With an Introduction adapted frotr the ^rcrch "f N" * t'nzrr - 
TEELS, and descriptive notes on the Plates. Ccrtr.-If“.-g u.:- ^ ' 

in Photogravure of Buildings, Interiors, Furn.ru-e, etc., by well- 

known modern architects such as Le Corbusier, Mendelsohn, Gropius, 
Dudock, Mallet-Stevens, etc., chosen to illustrate the new movement in all 
Its mostrepresentauve manifestations. 4to, cloth, gi)t. ,i5La,.,6d. net. 

THE NEW INTERIOR DECORATION/ ' ^' 

An Introduction to its Principles and International Survey of its Methods. 
By Dorothy Todd and Raymond Mortimer. With over zoo Illustrations 
on 96 Plates of Interiors of every sort. Furniture, Carpets, Textiles, Light- 
ing, Wall Painting, etc., of the new school by such Architects and Artists 
as Le Corbusier, Ivlallet-Stevens, Gropius, Oud, Duncan Grant, Lescaze, 
etc. With a Frontispiece in colour from a drawing by E. McKnight 
Kauffer and full Introductory and Practical Text. Demy 4to, art canvas, 
with decorative wrapper by E. McKnight Kauffer. las. 6d. net. 

MODERN THEATRES AND CINEMAS. 

By P. Morton Shand. A scries of 80 plates giving over 100 examples of ex- 
teriors, interiors, foyers, vestibules, lighting, mural decoration, details, etc., 
of Theatres and Cinemas in the modeih post-war style in France, Germany, 
England, Scandinavia, Italy, America, etc.' Containing* reproductions, 
of the work of such architects as Margold, Kaufmann, SicHs, Gropius, 
Lipp, lonides, Sauvage, de Soissons, Wilms, Mendelsohn, .etc. Containing 
in addition numerous plans, elevations, sections in the text. Cr. 4to, 
art canvas. 15s.net. 

“A most interesting book ; its illustrations are superb You don’t need to “be an 
architect to enjoy reading this book All you need is an intellectual curiosity into what is 
being done in the world to evolve new architectural forms. It is not only intensely 
interesting to read but it teaches you also what is going on in other countries*^’ — Tq.fler., 

REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY 

By Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., F R.I.B A., late Director of the Liver- ' 
pool School of Architecture, Author of “Recent Street Architecture,” etc. ' 
An Account of Twelve Typical Distinguished Figures, their Careers and 
Work, including Professor Adshead, Robert Atkinson, Sir Herbert Baker,' 
Sir R. Blomficld, A. J. Davis, E. Guy Dawber, Clough Williams- Ellis, 
W. Curtis Green, H. V. Lanchester, Sir E. L. Luryens, Sir Giles Gilbert - 
Scott and Walter Tapper, Illustrated by 80 Photographic Plates of some 
150 Exterior and Interior Views of well-known Buildings, and including 
12 Portraits. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 

FURNITURE OF THE PILGRIM CENTURY, 1620-1720 - 

Including Colonial Utensils and Metalwork. By WAtEACE Nutting. 
With upwards of 600 Illustrations, showing clearly 1,0006^- unpublished 
pieces of over 30 different types, specially photographed. With full descrip- 
tive Notes. Large thick 4to, cloth, gilt, los- net. 

All the pieces are of Jacobean and Queen Anne types, and' "the sections, 
on Chests, Highboys, Drawers, Cupboards, Mirrors, and TPat^iles are par-'" 
ticularly full and varied. The division on Household Implefinents will be 
specially attractive. In Domestic Metalwork a fine collection of Hinges, 
Locks, Latches, Dogs, Sconces, etc., is given. 

THE BOOK OF WEAVING , , 

By Anna Nott Shook, U.S.A. Containing 190 pages, witfr/ia Plates in' 
colour, comprising 34 Examples, and 31 Plates of about 130. Drawings, 
many in half-tone. Small 4to, cloth, lettered. 15 s. net. 
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